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ME^ffiEBSmP   FOR    1941 

(To   January  15,    1942) 


Allegany  407  Kent  47 

Anne   Arundel  29  Montgomery  325 

Baltimore  2  Prince    George's  73 

Carroll  192  Queen    Anne's  S4 

Calvert  36  St.   Maiy's  35 

Caroline  85  Somerset  75 

Cecil  »5  Talbot  75 

Charles  69  Washington  379 

Dorchester  118  Wicomico  140 

Frederick  260  Worcester  88 

Garrett  45  Miscellaneous  24 

Harford  194  Baltimore  City  789 

Howard  94 


CO^rvnTTEES   FOR   1940-41 

Educational  Progress — Chairman,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Kopp,  Cumberland;  Miss 
Bessie  C.  Stem,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Norman  Clark,  Patterson  Park  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Lregislative  Committee:  Chairman,  Edw-in  W.  Broome,  Superintendent,  Rock- 
ville;  M.  U.  Zimmerman,  Easton;  Miss  Mary  Adams,  Montebello  School, 
Baltimore;  E.  G.  Stapleton,  200  W.  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore;  Gordon 
Woelper,  School  No.  56A,  Baltimore. 

Resolutions:  Chairman,  Dr.  R.  Milton  Hall,  2917  Kirk  Avenue,  Baltimore; 
Miss  Caroline  Ziegler,  2704  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore;  Lester  Hall, 
Delmar,  Delaware. 

Auditing:  C.  W.  Dudderar,  Boys'  Vocational  School,  Baltimore;  E.  G. 
Stapleton,  200  W.  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore;  Charles  N.  Cramer, 
Garrison  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Credentials:  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kinhart,  Annapolis;  Walter  A.  Miller,  No.  S5, 
Baltimore. 


Special  Policies   Committee:   Chairman,  Mr.   T.  J.   Caruthers,   Salisbury. 
Term  Expires   1941:   Mr.   B.    C.   Willis,   Hagerstown;    Dr.   Frederick   G. 
Livingood,  Chesterto\\Ti;  Miss  Leona  C.  Buchwald,  Baltimore;  Mr.  John 
H.    Schwatka,   Baltimore;    Mr.    William   Sartorius,    Sparrows   Point. 
Term  Expires  1942:  Dr.  William  R.  Phipps.  Easton;  Mr.  Wilbur  Devil- 
biss,  Frederick;   Miss  Alice  Mae  Coulboume,   Princess  Anne;   Mr.  Elra 
M.  Palmer,  Baltimore;  Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers,  Salisbury. 
Term  Expires  1943:  Dr.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  Towson;  Dr.  A.  M.  Isanogle, 
Westminster;    Dr.    J.    Carey  Taylor,   Baltimore;    Mr.   William   C.   Diehl, 
Hagerstown;  Mr.  Wilson  T.  Cahall,  Federalsburg. 

Nominating  Committee:  Chairman,  Dr.  Anita  S.  Dowell,  Towson;  Mr. 
Wendell  E.  Dunn,  Baltimore;  Miss  Virginia  E.  Mahon,  Baltimoi^e;  Mr. 
William  T.  Willis,  Fullerton. 


MARYLAND   STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION 
Baltimore,  October  24,  25,  1941 

Theme — "National    Defense" 
GENERAL    MEETING 

Friday,  October  24,  1941,  9:45  A.  M. 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  AUDITORIUM 
Miss  Ida  V.   Flowers,   President,   presiding 
Invocation — Dr.    Donn  Frank   Fenn.    Rector   of   St.    Michael's   and   All 
Angels'   Church,   Baltimore. 

Address — ^Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  President. 

Address — "To  Think  of  the  Light",   Dr.   Thomas  H.   Briggs,   Columbia 
University. 
(These  addresses  are  printed  after  the   statements  of  general   programs) 
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EVENING   SESSION 

Friday,  October  24,   1941,   7:45  P.  M. 

POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE   AUDITORIUM 
Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  President,  presiding 
Music — Forest  Park  High   School   Chorus   directed  by  Miss   Genevieve 
P.  Butler. 

Invocation — Dr.  J.   Franklin  Hass,   Pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church, 
Baltimore. 

Address — Mr.    Wythe    Williams,    Radio    Commentator. 

(This  address  is  printed  after  the  statements  of  general  programs) 


REPRESENTATIVE  ASSEIVIBLY 


Saturday,  October  25,  1941,  9:00  A.  M, 

EASTERN   HIGH    SCHOOL   MUSIC   ROOM 
Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  President,  presiding 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,   Secretary 
The  following  reports  were  presented  and  adopted: 

Educational  Progress  Committee — By  Dr.  Charles  L.  Kopp,  Chairman. 

Legislative  Committee — By  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Chairman. 

Resolutions  Committee — By  Mr.  Milton  R.  Hall,  Chairman. 

Treasurer — By  Mr.   Charles   W.    Sylvester,   Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — By  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Special  Policies — By  Mr.  T.   J.   Caruthers,   Chairman. 

Nominating   Committee — By  Dr.    Anita   S.   Dowell,   Chairman. 

Committee  Appointments — By  Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  President. 

Election  of  Officers:  The  following  nominees  presented  by  the  Nominating 
Committee  were  elected,  the  secretary  casting  the  ballot  since  there 
were  no  nominations  from  the  floor: 

President — Mr.  Raymond  S.  Hyson,   Superintendent  Carroll  County,   West- 
minster, Principal. 
Vice-President — Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Garrison  Jr.  H.   S.,  Baltimore. 

Vice-President — Miss  Mary  A.  Adams,  Principal,  Montebello  School,  Balto. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Secretary — Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal  H.  S.,  Havre  de  Grace. 

Assistant  Secretary — Mr.  Albert  G.  Packard,  Supervisor,  Vocational  In- 
dustrial Education,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee  1941-44 — Mr.  E.  G.  Stapleton,  Towson. 

Trustee  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund — Miss  Althea  Fuller,  Principal 
Mt.  Royal  School,   Cumberland. 

(The  committee  reports  are  printed  after  these  minutes) 
WALTER  H.   DAVIS,   Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL,  PROGRESS 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Progress  recognizes  how  potentially 
significant  for  education  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  are  the  ultimately 
desirable  changes  recommended  in  the  recent  Survey  Report.  Both  the 
structure  of  organization  and  administration  and  the  content  of  the  cur- 
riculum will  be  basically  affected  by  these  changes.  In  Baltimore  City, 
outstanding  progress  has  been  achieved  in  certain  specific  aspects  of  the 
Education  Program,  as  set  forth  in  this  report. 

I— PROGRESS  IN  THE  MARYLAND  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  IN  1940-41 
Recommendations  of  the  1941  School  Survey  Report 

"The  1941  Survey  of  the  Maryland  Public  Schools  and  Teachers'  Col- 
leges", a  cooperative  undertaking  of  the  school  authorities  of  the  state  with 
the  survey  staff,  was  published  in  February  1941,  and  made  available  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  general  public.  Its  major  recom- 
mendations relate  to  the  proposed  long-term  study  of  the  curriculum,  with 
the  purpose  of  fitting  it  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  the  lengthening 
of  the  school  course  from  11  to  12  years  in  the  20  counties  now  operating 
on  the  7-4  or  6-5  plan.  There  are  now  only  3  counties  (Allegany,  Mont- 
gomery and  Washington)  providing  the  12th  year,  and  each  on  a  somewhat 
independent  and  unstandardized  basis.  There  Is  need  of  developing  stand- 
ards by  which  the  school  authorities  of  each  county  would  be  governed 
as  they  work  out  ■plans  for  lengthening  the  number  of  school  years. 

An  answer  to  the  following  question  should  emerge  from  a  long-term 
study  program  of  the  purposes  of  education,  according  to  the  Survey  Report: 
"How  can  we,  through  the  strenuous  and  difficult  years  of  conflict  that 
seem  to  lie  immediately  ahead,  acquire  the  social,  economic,  and  spiritual 
under<5tandin!?  demanded  by  the  times  and  how  can  we  evolve  the  methods 
by  which  these  can  be  put  into  effective  practice  for  the  good  of  all,  not 
only  during  the  conflict,  but  when  war  throughout  the  world  has  ceased?" 

"There  follow  five  essentials  of  such  an  education,  each  of  which  in- 
volves a  number  of  important  issues  and  problems: 

1.  Such  an  education  means  the  development  of  a  social  philosophy 
among  our  educators  and  people  everywhere  that  will  do  most  to  for- 
ward the  ultimate  aims  of  our  American  Democracy.  This  philosophy 
should  recognize  the  dynamic  character  of  our  society  and  should  de- 
mand that  the  school  be  an  active,  conscious  agent  for  the  preservation 
of  the  best  in  our  American  Democracy,  and,  in  addition,  that  the 
school  put  forth  every  effort  to  bring  about  needed  improvements. 

2.  Such  an  education  must  be  based  upon  an  educational  philosophy 
and  psychology  the  chief  aim  of  which  will  be  to  assist  each  individual 
in  finding  and  in  perfecting  his  gifts  to  the  end  that  our  American 
living  may  be  improved  through  satisfying  individual  growth  in  socially 
desirable  directions. 

3.  Such  an  education  will  demand  that  the  curriculum  be  made  up  of 
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the  kinds  of  experiences  that  assist  each  individual  to  discover  and 
develop  promising  interests  and  purposes  and  to  employ  these  for  the 
general  good. 

4.  Such  an  education  will  employ  subject  matter  of  life  itself — subject 
matter  that  is  authentic,  adequate,  significant,  and  of  real  use. 

5.  Such  an  education  will  constantly  attempt  to  provide  challenging 
and  educative  opportunities  for  each  individual  to  appraise  his  own 
progress  in  the  development  and  social  use  of  the  talents  and  gifts 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed. 

According  to  the  Educational  Policies  Commission: 
"If  an  individual  is  to  make  satisfactory  contributions  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  desirable  aspects  of  living  In  a  de- 
mocracy, he  must  engage  in  activities,  both  individual  and  social,  which 
for  the  successful  culmination  requires  a  range  of  skills  which  go  far 
beyond  those  usually  stressed  in  the  schools  as  important.  Not  only 
reading,  writing,  and  numbers  are  requisite,  but  also  methods  of  dealing 
with  other  human  beings:  ways  of  developing  tolerance:  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  a  willingness  to  share:  procedures  in  learning  how 
to  earn  a  living:  and  techniques  in  participating  in  the  making  of  a 
better  school,  community,  or  nation.  The  skills  acquired  must  help  the 
individual  to  become  a  happy,  well-rounded  member  of  an  ever-improving 
democratic  society." 

In  the  summer  of  1941  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  county  superintendents  made  plans  for 
the  preparation  of  an  "Orientation  Study  Guide"  to  be  used  in  directing 
the  reading  and  study  by  the  teachers  and  school  authorities  in  each 
county.  Before  any  changes  are  undertaken  in  building  up  units  in  the 
various  subject  matter  fields,  which  has  been  the  method  of  attack  in 
developing  the  curriculum  in  the  past,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  needs 
of  living  boys  and  girls  in  meeting  the  problems  they  must  face  in  their 
economic  and  social  environment.  The  Study  Guide  has  been  formulated 
and  will  be  available  for  use  during  the  current  school  year. 

The  Survey  Report  summarizes  the  reasons  for  extending  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  20  counties  from  11  to  12  years  as  follows: 

1.  Economic  conditions  make  job-getting  difficult. 

2.  Aims  and  objectives  of  education  are  changing. 

3.  Twelve  years  of  education  is  the  general  practice  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  twelve-year  system  is  needed  for  the  proper  enrichment  of  edu- 
cational offerings. 

5.  The  twelve-year  program  will  make  educational  opportunities  more 
nearly  equal. 

6.  The  enriched  twelve-year  program  will  help  solve  the  difficult  over- 
age problem. 

7.  The  present  difficulties  when  pupils  transfer  from  an  eleventh  to  a 
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twelve-^ade  system  and  vice  versa  will  be  eliminated  if  the  twelve-grade 
system  is  adopted  throughout  the  state. 

No  laws  were  enacted  in  1941  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Survey  Commission  regarding  the  lengthening  of  the  school  course,  but 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  study  and  report 
to  the  1943  Lregislature.  Meanwhile,  the  educational  leaders  of  each  coimty 
have  the  problem  of  bringing  before  the  friends  of  education  and  the  teach- 
ing staff  the  changes  which  face  the  schools  if  the  needs  of  youth  are  to  be 
met  more  effectively  than  at  present. 
1941  Legislation  Affecting-  Education 

The  State  Public  School  Budget  includes  over  $7,416,000  in  1942  and 
nearly  $7,695,000  in  1943  from  the  state  general  funds.  The  major  portion, 
nearly  80  per  cent,  \vill  be  distributed  to  the  counties  and  Baltimore  City 
in  various  forms  of  state  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  handi- 
capped children  and  adult  education.  More  than  $1,137,000  in  1942  and 
$1,202,000  in  1943  or  over  15  per  cent,  is  the  state's  contribution  to  the 
retirement  systems  for  teachers  in  the  counties  and  Baltimore  City.  Of  the 
remainder,  approximately  $128,000  goes  to  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  its  allied  activities,  including  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
over  $283,000  to  the  state's  support  of  the  four  State  Teachers'  Colleges. 

The  budget  includes  for  the  first  time  an  appropriation  for  the  equali- 
zation of  salaries  of  colored  and  white  teachers  in  the  counties  to  take  ef- 
fect in  January,  1942.  Since  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  eliminating  the 
word  white  from  the  law  fixing  minimum  salaries  for  teachers,  and  repeal- 
ing the  separate  salary  schedules  which  had  applied  to  colored  teachers, 
the  equalization  of  salaries  will  become  a  part  of  the  minimum  state 
program  to  be  considered  in  the  calculation  of  the  State  Equalization  Fund. 
(Chapter  515,  Laws  of  1941.) 

The  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  issuance  of  certificates  equiva- 
lent to  high  school  diplomas  to  persons  who  have  not  attended  school,  but 
who  pass  examinations  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  will  affect 
the  first  applicants  who  are  examined  during  the  current  month,  October 
1941.  The  requirements  which  applicants  must  meet  have  been  formulated 
and  published  in  mimeographed  form.     (Chapter  150,  Laws  of  1941.) 

In  promotion  of  safe  driving  a  law  was  passed  making  optional  an 
elective  course  in  the  safe  operation  of  motor  vehicles  to  students  who 
have  attended  county  high  schools  at  least  two  years.  Requirements  for 
the  course  and  credits  allowed  shall  be  determined  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Cooperation  of  the  State  Police  Department  in  furnish- 
ing instruction  cars  and  driving  experience  is  made  possible.  (Chapter  312. 
Laws   of   1941.) 

Maintenance  of  the  pension  and  retirement  status  and  reemployment 
of  employees  of  the  state  and  counties  who  enter  military  service  ware 
authorized  by  the   1941  Legislature    (Chapter  676,   Laws  of  1941). 
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The  following  scholarships  were  provided  for  white  students  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  for  colored  students  at  Princess  Anne  College: 

Scholarships  for  tuition  at  College  Park,  University  of  Maryland,  shall 
be  available  as  follows:  3  students  from  each  legislative  district  in  Balti- 
more City  and  3  from  each  county  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Senator, 
not  more  than  one  appointment  to  be  made  in  any  one  year;  from  each 
legislative  district  in  Baltimore  City  and  from  each  of  the  counties  a 
number  of  students  equal  to  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  respective 
legislative  districts  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to  be  appointed  one  each  by 
each  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Scholarships  for  tuition  at  Princess  Anne  shall  be  given  by  the  State 
Senator  to  one  student  from  each  legislative  district  in  Baltimore  City 
and  from  each  of  the  counties. 

Appointments  by  State  Senators  and  Delegates  shall  be  on  any  basis 
they  elect,  except  each  student  appointed  shall  show  financial  need  and 
satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  (Chapter  843,  of 
the  Laws  of  1941.) 

Maryland's  National  Defense  Plan 

Maryland's  National  Defense  Training  Program  financed  by  Federal 
funds  completed  the  first  year  of  its  operation  on  July  8,  1941. 

Carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  school  officials  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  various 
counties,  the  program  was  originally  designed  to  perform  the  dual  function 
of  giving  elementary  or  pre-employment  training  to  inexperienced  people 
for  work  in  industries  essential  to  the  National  Defense,  and  also  sup- 
plementary or  advanced  training  to  those  already  engaged  in  such  in- 
dustries so  that  they  might  be  promoted  to  more  responsible  positions  calling 
for  greater  skill  and  broader  technical  knowledge. 

However,  In  January  1941,  the  program  was  expanded  so  that  it  could 
reach  rural  and  non-rural  out-of-school  youth.  This  part  of  the  program 
was  designed:  (1)  To  obtain  potential  workers  for  defense  industries;  (2) 
To  improve  the  mechanical  skills  of  v/orkers  in  agricultural  occupations; 
and  (3)  To  develop  general  mechanical  abilities  for  youth  anticipating 
military  service.  In  addition,  elementary  and  advanced  courses,  in  both 
academic  and  technical  fields,  have  been  organized  for  officers  and  non- 
commissioned men  now  in  military  service. 

The  courses  offered  cover  an  eight-week  period  of  forty  hours  per  week. 

Intensive  training  is  given  in  ship  work  with  classroom  study  in 
related  and  technical  subjects.  At  the  end  of  such  a  course  a  student  who 
had  no  previous  technical  training  is  qualified  to  perform,  intelligently  and 
efficiently,  the  simpler  tasks  in  a  defense  industry.  In  the  matter  of 
supervision  and  instruction,  the  same  standards  have  been  maintained  that 
obtain  for  regular  vocational  courses  in  the  Maryland  Public  Schools.  How- 
ever, in  most  instances  the  classes  have  been  conducted  on  a  three-shift 
or  twenty-four-hour  day  basis,  so  that  a  student  engaged  on  work  not  es- 
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sential  to  the  national  defense  can  prepare  for  a  defense  industry  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  hold  his  job  as  a  wage  earner. 

Of  the  15,563  enrollees  who  were  given  courses  to  improve  their  skill 
and  increase  their  technical  knowledge,  practically  all  continued  in  defense 
industries.  Approximately  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  8,013  who  enrolled 
for  pre-employment  courses  were  subsequently  placed  in  defense  industries. 
The  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  are  accounted  for  in  two  ways — 

(1)  Enrollees  in  defense  courses  who  give  no  promise  of  becoming 
competent  workers  upon  completion  of  the  course  are  either  dropped  or 
else  guided  into  another  type  of  training. 

(2)  In  many  instances  students  have  been  offered  en^ployment  in  de- 
fense or  useful  industries  before  completing  their  courses.  Since  they  did 
not  register  for  placement  with  the  Maryland  State  Employment  Service 
the  records  concerning  their  employment  are  incomplete. 

Of  the  2,429  rural  and  non-rural  youth  who  completed  the  course  prior 
to  July  1,  1941,  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent  entered  defense  in- 
dustries. Almost  one  hundred  per  cent  of  those  who  were  employed  in 
trades  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  returned  to  occupations  in  the  trades. 
Approximately  the  same  number  returned  to  agricultural  pursuits  as  left 
farms  to  take  the  defense  training.  Most  of  these  youth  had  enrolled  in 
auto  mechanics  and  tractor  repairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  unemployed 
youth  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  of  the  state  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
program  for  rurad  and  non-rural  youth  obtained  employment  in  defense 
industries. 

Much  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  woi'k  in  Maryland  has  been 
done  by  school  officials  without  extra  remuneration.  The  result  is  that 
for  the  first  year  only  5.8  per  cent  was  spent  on  local  administration  and 
supervision  and  2.7  per  cent  for  state  administration  and  supervision,  or  a 
total  of  8.5  per  cent  against  a  total  of  14  per  cent  for  such  work  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 
Adult  Education 

All  except  four  counties  participated  in  the  adult  education  program 
which  was  financed  through  federal,  state  and  county  funds.  An  enroll- 
ment of  4,617  white  adults  taught  by  177  instructors  and  of  375  colored 
adults  taught  by  15  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study 
vocational,  elementary,  secondary,  or  general  cultural  courses  at  night 
during  1940-41.  This  adult  instruction  had  no  connection  with  the  national 
defense  training  program. 
Changes  In  County  High  Schools 

In  1940-41  the  white  county  enrollment  in  the  last  four  years  of  high 
school  totaling  39,948,  was  1,456  more  than  in  1939-40.  Of  those  enrolled, 
18,326  or  46  per  cent  were  transported  to  high  school  at  public  expense 
because  they  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  to  walk  to  the  small  number  of 
consolidated  high  schools  found  in  most  of  the  counties. 
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Corresponding  figures  for  county  colored  high  school  enrollment  show 
an  increase  of  447  pupils,  making  the  total  5,265  in  1941.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  county  colored  high  school  pupils  were  transported  to  school  at 
public  expense  in  1941. 

In  1941  the  county  high  school  graduated  7,038  white  pupils,  over  64 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  white  graduates  of  elementary  schools  in  1937. 
This  compares  with  2,887  white  high  school  graduates  in  1927  who  represent- 
ed 39  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  school  graduates  in  1923.  The  white 
boys  graduated  from  high  school  in  1941  represented  60  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  school  graduates  in  1937,  while  for  the  girls  the  corresponding 
per  cent  was  68. 

The  708  county  colored  high  school  graduates  in  1941  included  nearly 
37  per  cent  of  the  county  graduates  of  colored  elementary  schools  four 
years  earlier  in  1937.  For  colored  boys  31  per  cent,  while  for  colored  girls 
nearly  41  per  cent  graduated  from  high  schools. 

The  State  Department  bulletin  "A  High  School  Reading  Program",  by 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  published  in  March  1941,  gives  practical  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  procedures  for  initiating  and  conducting  an 
organized  attack  upon  reading  as  a  school  wide  activity.  The  bulletin 
stressed  the  need  of  a  developmental  as  well  as  a.  corrective  and  remedial 
program  for  each  high  school. 

Although  the  State  Department  bulletin  "Business  Education  In  Mary- 
land High  Schools"  was  not  published  until  September  1941,  the  material 
in  tentative  form  was  in  use  during  1939-40  and  1940-41  for  criticism  and 
suggestion.  It  is  the  culmination  of  more  than  three  years  of  effort  and 
experimentation  by  a  special  state  committee  of  business  teachers  working 
under  the  guidance  of  the  state  high  school  supervisors. 

In  a  number  of  counties  committees  of  supervisors  and  teachers  are 
constantly  at  work  on  revision  of  the  curriculum  so  that  it  is  more  closely 
in  accord  with  newer  developments  and  with  the  needs  of  children. 
Developments  In   County  White  Elementary  Schools 

The  slight  annual  decrease  in  county  white  elementary  school  en- 
rollment apparent  since  1933  appears  to  have  been  checked  with  the  regis- 
traition  of  109,481  pupils  in  1941,  an  increase  of  890  over  the  1940  figure. 
Enrollment  decreases  in  14  counties  are  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  six 
counties  adjacent  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  in 
Cecil,  Charles  and  St.  Mary's.  The  additions  in  these  nine  counties  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  shifting  of  population  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
defense  industries. 

As  a  result  of  school  consolidation  accompanied  by  transportation  of 
white  pupils,  there  were  25  fewer  schools  with  a  one-teacher  organization 
in  1940-41,  which  brought  the  number  to  184.  There  v/ere  42,767,  or  39  per 
cent  of  the  white  pupils  transported  to  county  elementary  schools  at  public 
expense  in  1941,  an  increase  of  2,134,  and  one  per  cent  over  1940. 

The  publication  of  the  two  state  department  bulletins  on  the  primary 
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and  intermediate  levels  entitled  "Living  In  A  World  Of  Change  And  Prog- 
ress" made  available  for  elementary  school  teachers  the  new  course 
of  study  which  grew  out  of  the  cooperative  state-wide  survey  of  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  in  the  social  studies  field  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Simpson.  It  includes  materials  in  the  related  fields  of  history,  geography, 
government,  economics,  and  sociology.  For  many  of  the  counties  it  will 
serve  for  a  time  as  the  social  studies  course;  in  others  it  will  fit  flexibly 
and  helpfully  into  courses  of  study  now  in  use;  but  in  all  counties  it  will 
perhaps  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  curriculum  revision. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  in  a  number  of  counties  are  constantly  at 
work  on  revision  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

Provision  of  58  special  classes  for  1,224  white  naentally  handicapped 
children  was  made  by  15  counties  in  1940-41.  This  was  an  increase  of  eight 
classes,  144  pupils,  and  two  counties  over  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  State  Department  approves  the  organization  of  these  classes  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  eligible  children  is  found  in  a  school  enrolling  at  least 
200  pupils.  Assistance  in  selection  of  pupils,  teachers  and  school  equipment 
and  in  meeting  required  standards  is  given  by  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Special  Education. 

The  program  for  instruction  of  physically  handicapped  children  in  their 
homes  and  in  hospital  schools  as  well  as  for  special  transportation  arrange- 
ments to  regular  classes  was  continued.  Baltimore  City  received  one-half 
of  the  fund  of  $20,000  made  available  for  these  purposes. 

n.  PROGRESS  IN  THE  BALTIMORE  CITY  SCHOOLS  IN  1940-41 

Teaching  Democracy 

In  January,  1941,  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  at  the  request  of  the  association's  National  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Defense,  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
pamphlets  which  should  aid  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  in  interpret- 
ing, analyzing,  and  rediscovering  the  many  precious  phases  of  democratic 
living.  A  committee  consisting  of  seven  members  selected  from  among 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country  was  invited  in  to  prepare  the  material. 
Mr.  Harry  Bard,  Supervisor  of  Social  Studies  in  Baltimore,  was  asked  to 
serve  on  this  committee.  The  pamphlets,  six  in  number,  grew  out  of  the 
experience  of  these  practical  school  people  and  are  designed  to  supplement 
local  courses  of  study  by  supplying  a  rich  body  of  stimulating  material  for 
discussion  in  classrooms  and  in  faculty  meeting.  Their  titles  and  a  brief 
description  of  their  content  follows: 

1.  Ovir  Democracy.  A  teaching  unit  dealing  with  (a)  the  meaning  and 
background  of  democracy,  (b)  specific  ideals  of  a  free  people,  (c)  achieve- 
ments of  our  democracy,  (d)  how  democracy  differs  from  authoritarianism, 
(e)    tasks   ahead  for  our  democracy. 

2.  How  May  We  Defend  Democracy?  A  teaching  unit  dealing  with 
(a)  facing  a  critical  period,  (b)  planning  for  military  and  naval  defense,  (c) 
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organizing  industrial  and  economic  resources,  and  (d)   mobilizing  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people. 

3.  Suggestions  For  Teaching  American  History  In  The  Present 
Emergency.  An  "open  letter"  to  teachers  of  American  history  containing 
a  series  of  specific  suggestions  for  readjusting  American  history  courses 
to  the  needs  and  emphasis  of  the  present  national  emergency. 

4.  The  School;  An  Arsenal  For  Democracy.  Materials  for  the  analysis 
of  democratic  procedures  and  practices  in  pupils'  ov/n  schools.  For  use  in 
homerooms,  student  clubs  or  assemblies. 

5.  How  You  Can  Strengthen  Democracy.  To  leaders  and  officers  of 
student  clubs  and  student-government  organizations.  A  check-list  of  ques- 
tions for  self-analysis  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  democratic  ef- 
ficiency of  school  life. 

6.  Current  Documents  On  Democracy.  A  collection  of  statements, 
largely  from  current  writings,  on  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  citizenship. 
A  source  book  for  schools  with  limited  library  facilities. 

First-Hand  Study  Of  Defense  Training  Programs  By  School  Superintendents 
In  the  spring  of  1937  a  group  of  13  city  superintendents  of  schools,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  at  that  time  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Conference,  an  organization  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  made  a  tour  of  various  key  cities  in  the  central 
and  eastern  part  of  the  country  where  they  studied  at  first  hand  the  occu- 
pational adjustment  of  youths  and  adults.  The  same  group,  again  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lee,  now  dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  maide  a  tour  of  Pacific  coast  cities  in  the 
spring  of  1941,  studying  not  only  the  regular  public  school  programs  of 
vocational  education,  but  more  particularly  the  national  defense  job  training 
programs.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Baltimore  City  participated 
in  both  of  these  tours.  The  observations  of  these  superintendents  and  their 
conclusions  are  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "All  Out,  Defense  Job 
Training — A  Call  To  Dynamic  Action",  a  document  which  describes  the 
basic  principles  of  the  emergency  defense  job  training  now  under  way 
throughout  the  country  and  the  long-range  program,  education  for  work. 
The  following  caution  which  they  offer  is  especially  timely: 

"In  our  zeal  and  excitement  because  of  the  emergency  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  losing  our  heads  and  in  so  doing  losing  also  the  sub- 
stantial gains  which  have  been  won  over  a  period  of  years.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  education  for  work.  In  the  last  two  decades  we 
have  seen  significant  developments  in  the  whole  realm  of  occupational 
adjustment.  We  have  seen  vocational  guidance  improved.  We  have 
noted  the  development  of  well-rounded  programs  of  education  for  work, 
as  distinguished  from  narrow  programs  of  training.  Under  the  spur 
and  speed  of  necessity  we  are  quite  likely  to  concentrate  on  training 
for  special  jobs  instead  of  educating  for  occupational  proficiency  in  its 
best  sense.    There  is  possibly  no  escape,  but  let  us  not  do  it  blindly.    Let 
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us  overlook  no  opportunity  to  protect  what  we  have  gained   through 
years  of  study  and  striving." 

The  Carnegie  Grant 

Early  in  June,  1939,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  annoimced 
a  three-year  grant  of  §172,100  for  the  promotion  of  new  opportimities  in 
music  and  art  in  Baltimore.  The  second  year  of  this  grant  has  made 
possible  a  rich  program  of  in-service  training  courses  for  teachers,  scholar- 
ships for  talented  pupils,  and  instruction  in  instrumental  music.  The  grant 
to  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  also  provided  for  an  extension  of 
the  instruction  in  instrumental  music  which  in  a  limited  way  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  public  schools  for  several  years,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  instinments  to  be  loaned  to  pupils  whose  parents  are  not  financially  able 
to  supply  them.  One  year  of  free  instiniction  is  offered  to  students  who 
have  instruments  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  lessons.  Eighty-six  classes 
were  formed  in  the  various  instruments  of  the  modem  orchestra.  A  fur- 
ther advantage  of  the  new  arrangement  is  that  it  provides  players  for  the 
less  commonly  learned  instruments  that  are  desirable  for  balanced  or- 
chestras in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie  Grant,  $3,000  was  allocated  over 
the  period  of  two  years  for  Preparatory  School  scholarships  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  for  students  still  in  high  school.  During  the  year  136  talented 
boys  and  girls  from  the  public  schools  took  advantage  of  these  scholar- 
ships. Classes  for  the  26  Negro  students  included  in  this  group  were  held 
after  school  hours  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Junior  High  School. 
Applicants  for  the  scholarships  were  required  d)  to  have  well-marked  art 
talent;  (2)  ability  to  do  successful  art  work  in  school;  (3)  the  intention 
of  continuing  in  school  until  graduation;  and  ("4)  inability  to  pay  for  special 
instruction.  Each  student  was  given  the  following  tests  by  an  examining 
committee:  CI)  an  individual  test  in  creative  art  based  on  samples  of  work 
presented  by  the  student;  (2)  a  battery  of  tests  in  creative  art,  appreciation, 
and  color. 

The  Continuing  Teacher 

For  several  years  the  primary  division  has  been  studying  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  having  a  teacher  remain  with  her  class 
more  than  one  year.  When  the  allotted  periods  expired,  the  reactions  of 
the  teachers  concerned  were  most  enlightening.  As  a  result  of  these 
responses,  two  things  seemed  to  be  evident.  First,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  distinct  benefit  accrued  to  the  cloildren  when  they  remained  with  a 
given  teacher  for  two  years,  and  secondly,  that  this  gain  seemed  to  be 
most  pronounced  when  it  was  limited  to  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
children.  It  was  observed  that  after  the  kindergarten  teacher  had  spent 
a  full  year  with  her  children,  that  year  being  their  first  and  hence  a  vital 
period  of  their  school  life,  and  she  had  acquired  a  keen  understanding  of 
them  and  of  their  individual  needs,  their  first  grade  achievement  was  de- 
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cidedly  facilitated.  The  reading  program  could  then  be  planned  more  ef- 
fectively and  more  readily  adapted  to  individual  requirements,  since  readi- 
ness for  reading,  or  the  lack  of  it,  had  evidenced  itself  in  many  respects 
throughout  the  kindergarten  term.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment,  twelve 
schools  in  Baltimore  City  have  been  reorganized  to  allow  kindergarten 
teachers  to  remain  with  their  classes  throughout  the  first  grade. 

Evaluation  Of  Secondary  Schools 

Because  the  evaluative  criteria  devised  by  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  Schools  have  proved  their  worth,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
of  the  Baltimore  City  schools  decided  that  each  senior  high  school  should 
be  evaluated,  one  being  taken  each  semester  and  as  many  junior  high  or 
vocational  schools  as  should  apply  voluntarily.  The  first  of  the  city  schools 
to  be  evaluated  was  the  Patterson  Park  Senior- Junior  High  School  in 
April,  1940.  Four  more  schools  were  evaluated  during  1940-41.  The  list 
of  schools  included  the  Hamilton  Junior  High  School  and  the  Western 
High  School  in  October,  1940,  the  Baltimore  City  College  in  March.  1941, 
and  the  Boys  Vocational  School  in  April,  1941.  The  Division  of  Secondary 
Education  is  interested  in  this  type  of  survey  not  only  because  it  is  a 
new  way  of  evaluating  the  work  so  that  it  meets  the  standards  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  but  primarily 
because  it  is  a  splendid  supervisory  procedure.  The  building  of  a  school's 
philosophy  and  objectives,  the  process  of  self  evaluation,  and  the  profes- 
sional faculty  meetings  connected  with  it  provide  excellent  professional 
programs  for  the  school. 

Adult  Education 

The  program  of  adult  education  in  its  broadcast  aspect  is  assuming  more 
and  more  importance.  The  entire  national  defense  program  is  essentially 
one  of  adult  education.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  George-Deen  Act, 
training   courses    have    been    organized    for    various    groups    of   industries. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Chesapeake  Chapter  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association,  two  courses  with  a  total  enrollment  of  59  were 
organized  in  related  foundry  work.  Fourteen  conference  classes  were  in 
operation  during  the  year  for  the  training  of  supervisors  and  foremen.  The 
program  of  standard  night  schools  continued  as  usual,  but  in  addition,  an 
experimental,  informal,  non-credit  adult  program  was  undertaken  at  the 
Forest  Park  High  School. 

This  new  type  of  class  had  a  far  greater  appeal  than  originally  anticipat- 
ed. The  classes  in  public  speaking,  creative  writing,  music  appreciation, 
science,  Spanish,  home  economics,  typing,  stenography,  and  office  machines 
proved  very  popular.  Because  the  work  was  informal  in  nature,  most  of  the 
classes  were  organized  to  meet  for  a  single  2-hour  session  instead  of  twice  a 
week  for  1  hour.  Likewise,  the  projects  were  largely  determined  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  adults  who  attended.  For  example,  the  science  class  weis  essen- 
tially interested  in  studjdng  the  physics  and  chemistry  underlying  the  develop- 
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ment  of  photography;  and  the  botany  class  was  absorbed  in  studying  the 
plants,  shrubs,  flowers  and  problems  that  were  the  basic  concern  of  most 
gardeners.  Many  housewives  profited  by  their  work  in  the  cooking  and  sew- 
ing classes.  A  group  of  men  took  an  exploratory  shop  course  to  help  them 
comprehend  better  the  use  of  the  tools  needed  in  their  household  chores  or 
in  their  model-building  activities.  On  the  strength  of  the  experience  gained 
from  the  1940-41  season,  similar  centers  have  been  organized  for  the  current 
year  at  the  Hamilton  Junior  High  School  and  at  School  No.  22,  Scott  and 
Hamburg  Streets. 

The  Division  of  Adult  Education  is  also  undertaking  the  development  of 
new  courses  of  study  arranged  specifically  in  terms  of  adult  interests,  adult 
needs,  and  adult  learning  ability.  Hitherto  a  great  part  of  adult  education 
has  lived  on  "borrowed  capital."  For  example,  the  courses  of  study  used  in 
the  evening  schools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  borrowed  from  the  day  schools; 
the  methods  of  teaching  are  borrowed  almost  exclusively  from  the  day 
schools;  the  textbooks  used  come  largely  from  approved  day  school  lists 
The  rules  and  regulations  governing  credits  are  those  which  control  credits 
for  the  day  schools;  the  teachers  themselves  have  been  trained,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  to  teach  children  or  adolescents. 

These  conditioning  factors  restrict  the  growth  and  the  values  of  the  ser- 
vices which  adult  education  may  render.  They  cannot  be  overcome  unril 
adult  education  has  grown  strong  enough  to  replace  them  with  something 
better.  Their  weakening  influence,  the  division  is  attempting  to  eliminate 
through  the  work  of  its  new  course  of  study  committees. 

ni.   HIGHER  EDUCATION 
The  Teachers  Colleges 

Both  Frostburg  and  Salisbury  have  applied  for  rating  by  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  since  they  meet  the  required  standards  in 
academic  faculty  qualifications,  in  health  education,  and  in  the  number  and 
distribution  of  library  books. 

After  two  years  of  junior  college  study  at  Frostburg  and  Salisbury, 
students  who  have  transferred  to  other  colleges  and  universities  with  full 
credit  for  work  satisfactorily  completed,  have  graduated,  many  with  honors. 

The  very  much  needed  gymnasium  at  Towson  is  under  construction, 
which  means  that  the  health  and  physical  education  departments  will  be  in  a 
position  to  enlarge  their  offerings  within  a  short  time. 

Teaching  positions  have  been  held  by  all  county  graduates  of  the  four- 
year  college  course.     The  number  of  county  white  graduates  of  the  three 
State  Teachers  Colleges  has  not  been  equal  to  the  number  of  openings  in 
the  elementary  school  field  since  the  school  year  1936-37. 
The  Universitj'  of  Marj'land 

At  the  University  of  Maryland  the  Engineering  College  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  have  been  accredited  by  the  associations  which  have 
the  responsibility  for  rating  colleges  in  these  specific  fields.     The   library 
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of  the  university  has  shown  very  great  improvement  through  the  purchase 
of  complete  up-to-date  reference  works  for  each  department  of  the  uni- 
versity. Phenomenal  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  departments  of  psy- 
chology, economics,  sociology,  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  education. 

Through  the  appointment  of  outstanding  men  on  its  staff,  the  College 
of  Education  is  in  a  strong  position  to  contribute  much  to  the  welfare  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  the  state.  As  a  part  of  the  new  system  of 
guidance  and  instruction  inaugurated,  freshmen  are  oriented  to  the  practical 
problems  of  the  profession  followed  by  observation,  practice  and  com- 
mimity  study  experiences  in  the  later  years  of  the  course.  The  members 
of  the  faculty  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  everyday 
practice  of  teaching  through  a  survey  of  secondary  education  in  Prince 
George's  County,  participation  in  evaluations  of  various  high  schools,  meet- 
ing with  professional  education  groups,  parents  associations  and  civic  or- 
ganizations. The  members  of  the  staff  have  written  and  edited  works 
in  education  and  have  served  on  various  national  education  projects.  In 
its  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  school  people  of  the  state,  the  college  wel- 
comes any  suggestion,  no  matter  how  minor  or  how  fundamental,  concern- 
ing needed  improvements  in  its  program  and  procedures. 
Western  Maryland  College 

Since  1938  the  School  of  Education  has  been  offering  a  fifth  year  of 
advanced  study  to  a  select  group  of  graduates  who  are  preparing  to  teach. 
The  student  spends  the  first  semester  of  this  year  in  the  high  school,  ap- 
prenticed to  a  successful  teacher  of  one  of  the  subjects  which  he  plans 
to  teach.  Much  of  this  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  observation  of  teaching, 
noting  pupils'  attitudes  and  responses,  learning  something  of  the  homes 
and  communities  from  which  they  come,  and  becoming  generally  familiar 
with  the  teacher's  day-by-day  duties.  These  interne  or  student  teachers 
assist  the  regular  teacher,  teach  as  occasion  offers,  and  carry  a  full  teach- 
ing program  for  the  last  several  weeks  of  the  term. 

The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  study  in  college  in  those  areas  in 
which  his  interneship  has  shown  him  to  be  somewhat  deficient.  The  fifth- 
year  student  may  continue  his  study  during  the  ten-week  summer  session, 
complete  a  thesis  or  project  growing  out  of  his  study  and  experiences  as  an 
interne  and  as  a  first-year  regular  teacher,  and  earn  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Education. 

The  graduate  who  has  completed  the  Professional  Fifth  Year  Unit 
should  be  further  on  the  road  to  successful  teaching  than  one  who  has  spent 
the  full  year  in  a  regular  teaching  position. 

During  the  summer  of  1941  Western  Maryland  College  conducted  a 
workshop  or  laboratory  for  the  study  of  curriculum  problems  growing  out  of 
the  1940-41  Survey  of  Public  Education  in  Maryland.  This  first  institutional 
workshop  in  Maryland  enrolled  sixty  high  school  principals  and  teachers 
from  those  counties  which  do  not  conduct  their  own  curriculum  laboratories 
in  the  summer. 
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The  workshop  produced  some  worthwhile  classroom  materials,  teacher 
helps,  source  units,  as  well  as  several  general  curriculum  plans  or  patterns 
for  the  proposed  six-six  or  six-three-three  plan  for  Maryland  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress, 
DR.  CHARLES  L.  KOPP,  Chairman, 
BESSIE  C.  STERN, 
NORMAN  CLARK. 


REPORT      OF      THE      COIVUNnTTEE      ON      LEGISLATION      TO      THE 

REPRESENTATIVE   ASSEMBLY   OF  THE  MARYLAND   STATE 

TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION,     OCTOBER     25TH,      1941 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  was  represented  through  some  of  its 
members  at  hearings  on  bills  before  the  General  Assembly  in  its  last 
session.  The  Committee  acted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Committee 
of  Superintendents.  A  number  of  bills  proposed  in  the  Legislature  were 
disapproved  in  the  hearings  and  failed  of  enactment.  A  service  was  per- 
formed by  the  committee  in  helping  to  prevent  unwise  legislation. 

The  committee  feels  the  more  important  developments  ahead  of  us  in 
the  school  system  in  the  state  will  develop  out  of  the  statewide  interest 
in  interpreting  and  using  the  suggestions  given  in  the  report  of  the  1941 
Survey  of  the  Maryland  Public  Schools  and  Teachers'  Colleges. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.    U.    ZIMMERMAN,   Easton, 

MARY  ADAMS, 

Montebello   School,   Baltimore, 

E.  G.  STAPLETON, 

200  W.  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore, 

GORDON   WOELPER, 

School   No.    56A,    Baltimore, 

EDWIN   W.   BROOME,   Chairman, 

Rockville. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  October  25,  1941 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  in  session 
October  25,  1941: 

(1)  That  the  Association  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  school 
officials  of  Baltimore  for  the  generous  use  of  school  buildings  and  for  the 
hospitality  and  assistance  given  to  officers  and  members  in  preparation  for 
and  during  this  meeting; 

(2)  That  the  Association  expresses  its  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the 
Association,   to   guest  speakers,   and   to   all  others  who  have   aided   in   ar- 
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ranging  and  presenting  the  excellent  program  of  the  74th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association; 

(3)  That  the  Association  especially  expresses  its  appreciation  for  the 
excellent  musical  programs  given  by  the  chorus  of  the  Forest  Park  High 
School  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Genevieve  Butler  and  the  All-Maryland 
High  School  Orchestra  and  tlie  Baltimore  Inter-High  School  Orchestra 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Philip  S.  Royer  and  Mr.  Osmar  P.  Steinwald, 
respectively; 

(4)  That  the  Association  extend  its  appreciation  to  broadcasting  station 
WBAL  and  to  the  press  for  the  publicity  given  to  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Convention; 

(5)  That  the  Association  notes  with  deep  sorrow  the  passing  of  two 
of  our  members — Dr.  Rozell  Berryman  and  Mr.  John  Denues. 

Dr.  Berryman  was  a  well -loved  principal  in  the  Baltimore  Public 
Schools  and  also  an  efficient  treasurer  of  this  organization  for  many  years. 

As  Director  of  Music  in  the  Baltimore  Schools,  Mr.  Denues  devoted 
many  fruitful  years  to  raising  the  level  of  musical  appreciation  in  this 
city.  Many  musical  programs,  directed  by  Mr.  Denues,  have  been  enjoyed 
by  this  association. 

(6)  Whereas,  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  threatened  by  the  increased 
aggression  of  the  totalitarian  powers,  and 

Whereas,  the  problems  of  national  defense  are  becoming  increasingly 
acute: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved 

1.  That  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  urges  each  member 
to  examine  critically  his  procedures  and  practices  to  determine  whether 
our  boys  and  girls  are  provided  with  adequate  opportunities  to  practice 
democratic  living  in  meaningful  situations; 

2.  That  the  Association  urges  each  member  to  maintain  by  every  means 
in  his  power  a  high  morale  among  the  boys  and  girls,  their  parents,  and 
guardians ; 

3.  That  all  schools  and  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  cooperate  fully  with  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram by  means  of  increased  attention  to  physical  and  health  education 
especially  directed  to  muscle-building  and  the  correction  of  remedial  defects. 

4.  That  they  continue  to  expand  the  program  of  defense  classes  both 
in  "refresher-training"  and  in  "job  preparation"; 

5.  That  the  schools  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  in  spite  of  the  losses  in  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies 
occasioned  by  the  present  national  emergency. 

(7)  Whereas,  public  education  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  our  democratic  form  of  life  is  the  first  line  of  internal  defense,  and 

Whereas,  adequate  school  plant  equipment  and  supplies  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  program  and, 
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Whereas,  there  is  a  significant  shortage  of  certain  vital  materials 
essential  to  the  total  national  defense  and, 

Whereas,  this  shortage  is  producing  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  priority  of  rationing  system: 

Therefore,  we,  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  October  25,  1941,  do  hereby  resolve 
that  in  the  development  of  all  present  and  contemplated  plans  for  priority 
or  rationing  of  essential  materials,  high  priority  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  public  schools  as  well  as  to  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  so 
that  our  schools  may  function  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  defense  effort  and 
in  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  institutions  so  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

(8)   Be  it  further  resolved 

That  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  urges  all  of  its  mem- 
bers to  give  serious  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  1941  survey 
of   the  Maryland   schools. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  above  resolutions. 
Respectfully    submitted, 
LESTER  HALL, 
MISS   CAROLINE  ZIEGLER, 
R.  MILTON  HALL. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 


December  1,  1940,  to  Xovember  30,  1941 

Bal.  in  First  National  Bank,  Nov.  30,  1940 $2,977.79 

RECEIPTS 

Memberships : 

Counties   of  Maryland   $1,920.00 

Baltimore  City  820.00 

Interest  and  Principal  on  Mortgages  135.75 

Contributions  to  Association: 

Kent    County    $10.00 

Cecil   County  25.00 

Charles    Coimty    15.00 

Howard    County   20.00  70.00 

Miscellaneous    13.00       2,958.75 


$5,936.54 


DISBURSEMENTS 
General  Program: 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs  $200.00 

Dr.   K.  T.   Gallagher 100.00 

Wythe   Williams   513.20  813.20 
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Section  Programs: 

History    40.00 

Art   1.75 

Vocational    40.00 

English    20.00 

Physical  Education   10.00 

Library    20.00         131.75 

All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus  442.86 

Printing: 

Convention    Proceedings    $732.75 

Convention    Program    292.46 

Preliminary  Program   126.25 

General    Printing,    etc 93.99       1,245.45 


Secretary — ^Walter  H.  Davis,  Salary  and  Expenses  337.65 

Treasurer — Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Salary  and  Expenses....  110.00 

Asst.  to  Sec'y — A.  G.  Packard,  Salary  and  Expenses....  124.00 

Luncheon — Southern   Hotel    49.00 

Badges,   Sudrow  Manufacturing  Company  10.50 

Postage,   Mailing  Proceedings,   etc 85.00 

Expenses  of  Regional  Meetings  200.00 

Membership  in  National   Education  Association   20.00 

Miscellaneous    58.52 


Total    Expenditures    $3,627.93 


Balance  in  First  National  Bank,  November  30,  1941 $2,308.61 

ASSETS  OF  ASSOCTATION  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  30,  1941 

General  Fund: 

Balance  in  First  National  Bank  $  2,308.61 

Mortgages — ^Investments    3,900.00 

Certificate  of  Beneficial  Interest  425.49 

U.    S.   Savings  Bonds 3,080.00 

Special  Fund: 

Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore  _ 498.58 

Mortgage — Investments    900.00 


Total    $11,112.68 

Respectfully  submitted, 
CHARLES  W.  SYLVESTER,  Treasurer. 
Approved  December  19,  1941. 
Auditing    Committee : 
Chas.  W.  Dudderar,  Chairman;  Charles  N.  Cramer,  Edward  G.  Stapleton 
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FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL,   CONCERT   BY   THE   ALL-MARYLAND 
HIGH   SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

— assisted   by  the — 
BALTIMORE  INTER-HIGH  SCHOOL   CHORUS 
Saturday,  October  25,  1941,  10:30  A.  M. 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

Chairman — Mr.    Osmar   P.    Steinwald,    Supervisor    of    Instrumental    Music, 

Baltimore. 
Orchestra    Committee — Mr.    Allen   B.    Amoss,    Mr.    Phillip    S.    Royer,    Miss 

Mary  G.  Cross,  Mr.  Irvin  Smith,  Mr.  Victor  J.  Marietta,  Mrs.  Charles 

C.  T.   Stull,  Miss  Kathryn  Reidy,  Mr.  C.   James  Vielie,  Mr.  Henry  I. 

Reindollar,  Jr.,  Miss  Dorothy  Willison. 
Conductors — Mr.  Philip  S.  Royer,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Carroll  County;  Mr. 

Osmar  P.  Steinwald,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Baltimore;  Mr. 

Gustav  Klemm,  Baltimore,  Guest  Conductor. 

PROGRAM 

(Dedicated  to   the  Memory  of  Mr.   John  Denues,   Founder  of  the 
All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus) 

Mendelssohn. Cornelius     Festival     March 

Orchestra 

Bach. Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring  from  Cantata  No.  147 

Chorus   and   Orchestra 

von   Suppe Pique   Dame    Overture 

Orchestra 
Instrumental   Solo— (To    be   played   by   the   Wumer   Of   The    Solo    Contest 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra  Con- 
cert, 1941) 

Suabian    Folk    Song In    Silent    Night 

Chorus 

Bach Bouree,  In  G  Minor  from  the  Second  Violin  Sonata 

Orchestra 

Herbert. Victor  Herbert  Favorites 

Orchestra 

Klemm Sing    On!      Sing    On! 

(Dedicated  by  the  Composer  to  the  Baltimore  Inter-High   School   Chorus) 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 

THE    NATIONAL    ANTHEM 

Audience,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

(The  entire   program  was   broadcast   over   Station   WFBR   and   the   latter 

portion  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.) 
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Representation   In   Orchestra 

Allegany  26  Baltimore  13 

Carroll  7  Charles  2 

Frederick  13  Garrett  1 

Harford  3  Montgomery  5 

Prince    George's  1  Washington  8 

Baltimore  City  52 


PROFESSIONAL,    MEETING 


Saturday,  October  25,  1941,  11:15  A.  M. 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  President,  Presiding 

Invocation — Rev.  Adolf  J.   Steinke,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Savior, 

Baltimore. 
Address — "The  Only  Security",  Dr.  Katherine  T.  Gallagher,  Goucher  College. 
Miss  Flowers  Introduced  the  president  elect,  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Hyson, 
who  declared  the  convention  adjourned  Sine  Die. 


WHAT  WE   OWE  TO  THE  CHILDREN 

(Address  of  Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  President) 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  as  president  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association,  to  add  my  greeting  to  the  very  cordial  and  gracious 
greetings  which  Mr.  Pullen,  as  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  and  Dr. 
Weglein,  as  Superintendent  of  Baltimore  City  Schools,  have  brought  to  you. 
They  have  welcomed  you  and  you  have  greeted  one  another  so  that  we  now 
should  be  ready  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  this,  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association. 

The  various  duties  that  have  evolved  upon  me  during  my  term  of  office 
thus  far  as  president  of  your  association  have  been  interesting  and  not 
unduly  burdensome,  and  the  contacts  have  been  very  pleasant.  But  one 
dread  has  hung  over  me  throughout  the  entire  time,  one  obligation  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  escape,  namely,  the  requirem.ent  of  Article  Two  of  the 
By-Laws  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  President  shall  deliver  an  address 
on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting".  I  realize  full  well  that  you  have 
gathered  here  this  morning  to  hear  the  eminent  speaker  who  is  to  address 
you,  and  while  I  am  obliged  to  conform  to  the  ruling  of  the  By-Laws,  I  shall 
make  my  message  brief.  In  thinking  over  what  would  be  of  some  interest 
and  help  to  you  as  teachers,  I  have  chosen  a  topic  that  is  very  near  to  my 
heart,  and  one  that  should,  I  think,  mean  something  to  each  of  you:  "What 
We  Owe  To  The  Children". 

It  has  been  my  custom  each  year  at  our  opening  faculty  meeting  to  say 
to  our  teachers:  "Remember,  the  school  is  run  for  the  children.  That 
is  the  real  purpose  for  which  it  exists."  Now,  you  know  it  would  be  possible 
to  run  a  school  for  the  teachers,  their  comfort  and  ease  being  considered 
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first.  Or,  it  would  be  possible  to  run  a  school  for  the  principal,  everything 
being  arranged  for  his  convenience.  But  the  right  way  is  to  run  the  school 
for  the  children,  keeping  their  interests  first.  And  so,  I  shall  try  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  which  I  think  we,  as  teachers,  owe  to  the  children. 
In  most  instances,  I  shall  not  be  able,  because  of  the  lack  of  time  to 
develop  and  illustrate  the  topic,  but  I  shall  mention  it  for  the  suggestion 
it  may  carry  to  you. 

First,  let  us  consider  some  personal  matters.  Every  teacher  owes  it  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  children  to  keep  himself  in  good  physical  and 
mental  health.  That  means  that  we  should  take  care  of  ourselves,  get  ade- 
quate exercise,  sufficient  rest,  enough  sleep,  healthful  recreation.  Just  as  a 
teacher  who  has  no  life  outside  the  school  is  not  the  greatest  inspiration  to 
his  students,  so,  also,  a  teacher  who  is  occupied  every  night  with  social 
or  recreational  activities  is  not  the  stimulus  he  should  be.  There  is  a  middle 
ground  we  should  take  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  As  teachers 
we  have  to  work  very  hard  today,  and  we  should  heed  the  warning  signs  of 
fatigue  in  time  and  not  let  ourselves  get  completly  worn  out.  The  next 
personal  consideration  is  our  attitude  toward  our  pupils.  This,  I  think,  should 
be  one  of  friendliness  to  let  them  know  us  as  persons,  warm-hearted,  genuine, 
sincere— not  just  teachers,  but  real  human  beings.  And  if  possible,  we  should 
carry  this  friendliness  a  bit  farther  and  maintain  pleasant  social  relation- 
ships with  our  boys  and  girls  through  out-of-school  contacts.  For  it  is  in 
that  way  that  our  influence  will  count  the  most,  mesxn  the  most  to  our  bo\'^ 
and  girls.  And  we  owe  it  to  the  children  to  inspire  them,  to  influence  them, 
to  make  an  indelible  impression  upon  them  for  good.  Furthermore,  as  an- 
other personal  consideration,  T  think  that  we,  as  teachers,  should  exemplifv 
throusrh  our  relations  with  one  another  those  principles  and  ideals  that  we 
exnect  of  the  children.  Have  you  ever  known  teachers  who  did  not  work 
harmonious!"",  who  did  not  pull  together?  And  h^ive  you  also  known  teach- 
er."? ■'"ho  worked  bpautifiillv  and  effectivelv  on  committees  of  various  sorts? 
Don't  vou  think  the  children  sense  the  difference  and  are  influenced  bv  it? 

Second,  there  are  some  professional  oblis-ations  which  we  owe  to  the 
children.  Amone  these  is  beine  fullv  nrenared  so  far  as  subject  matter  is 
concerned,  not  lust  havlner  a  smattering-  of  the  sublects  we  teach,  but 
throusrh  university  and  extension  courses,  throue^h  readinsT  or  other  means, 
to  be  continually  seeking-  to  improve  our  fitness  in  this  respect.  Aside  from 
the  added  knowledge  we  gain  throup-h  studv,  it  helns  us  to  be  a  member  of 
a  class,  makes  us  more  sympathetic  with  our  pupils.  And  closely  connected 
with  this  Ideal  is  being  well  informed  on  methods,  thoroughlv  conversant 
•with  procedures  considered  good  todav.  We  owe  it  to  the  children  to  keer» 
abreast  of  the  times,  to  be  alert,  to  be  well-informed,  in  other  words,  to  keen 
growing.  Moreover,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  well-prepared  for  each 
day's  teaching,  to  have  thought  out  not  only  the  bare,  specific  purpose  ''n 
terms  of  subject-matter  but  also  the  larger  obiectives  inherent  in  the  unit: 
to  be  pro"viding  for  all  the  learnings,  not  just  the  bare  facts  but  the  associ- 
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ated  and  concomitant  learnings  as  well.  In  this  connection,  may  I  suggast 
that  it  will  help  us  teach  effectively  if  we  check  ourselves  an/li  the  class  by 
some  such  question  as,  "What  did  we  learn  today?"  Not,  "What  did  I 
try  to  cover  in  this  lesson?",  but  "What  did  we  learn  today?"  That  check 
has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  me  in  my  work.  Teaching  in  this  way  involves 
using  the  children's  interests  as  a  starting  point  for  instruction  and  keepmg 
in  mind  always  the  ultimate  use  and  value  of  the  material  being  taught. 

Third,  we  owe  it  to  our  boys  and  girls  to  think  of  them  as  individuals 
and  to  treat  them  as  individuals.  Holding  that  ideal,  we  shall  study  their 
personal  characteristics  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Believing  that,  we 
shall  also  provide  special  assistance  for  those  needing  it,  through  group 
work,  individual  assistance,  coach  classes,  and  various  other  plans.  We  owe 
this  to  the  children. 

fourth,  and  perhaps  this  should  have  been  first,  we  owe  it  to  the  chil- 
dren Lo  have  formulated  a  definite  philosophy  of  education  with  specific  ob- 
jectives. For  this  pliilosophy  and  these  objectives,  if  sincerely  expressed, 
will  sei've  as  a  constant  guide  in  all  our  endeavors.  While  we  may  always 
have  had  such  a  philosophy  in  the  back  of  our  heads,  it  will  do  us  good  to 
call  it  forth,  to  set  it  down,  not  in  theoretical,  general  language  with  trite 
expressions,  but  in  simple,  specific  terms.  Thus  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  our  avowed  beliefs  and  intentions,  and  can  then  check  ourselves  and 
measure  our  practices  by  the  degree  to  which  we  conform  to  these  beliefs. 
Too,  we  can  compare  our  pliilosophy  with  that  of  other  progressive  teachers 
and  see  wherein  we  lack  or  excel.  Doing  this  will  also  help  us  to  keep 
in  imind  nqt  only  the  immediate  objectives  of  our  daily  work,  but  also 
the  more  remote  ends  of  a  real  education. 

And  what  responsibility  do  we  as  supervisors  and  principals  have  to 
help  our  teachers  do  all  these  things  for  the  children?  Should  we  not  see 
that  the  basic  idea  that  the  school  is  run  for  the  children  is  kept  uppermost 
in  our  teachers'  minds?  Should  we  not  be  concerned  about  the  physical 
well-being  of  our  teachers — not  too  many  or  too  lengthy  meetings,  not 
too  many  demands  on  their  time  outside  of  school,  reasonable  conditions 
within  our  buildings?  Should  we  not  provide  a  business-like  and  efficient 
administration  of  our  schools  ?  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  specific 
help  to  our  teachers  with  the  improvement  of  instruction,  through  practical 
suggestions,  through  providing  demonstration  lessons,  through  permission 
to  observe  skillful  teachers?  Should  we  not  encourage  and  help  our 
teachers  by  telling  them  specifically  the  things  they  do  well  and  suggesting 
definitely  those  things  in  which  they  need  to  improve? 

Surely  if  we  keep  before  us  the  thought  that  the  school  is  run  for 
the  children,  we  can  do  no  less  than  these  things.  And  in  idoing  them,  we 
shall  be  maintaining  a  very  high  standard  in  our  schools  despite  the  dif- 
ficulties occasioned  by  the  present  emergency.  We  shall  be  educating  for 
national  defense  in  the  highest  meaning  of  that  phrase. 

It  is  my  fond  wish  and  earnest  hope  that  this  convention  will  serve 
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to  inspire  and  stimulate  the  members  of  this  Association  to  such  a  high 
degree  that  in  all  of  our  State  and  City  Public  Schools  we  shall  better 
conditions  for  the  children. 


TO  THINK  OF  THE  LIGHT 

by  Thomas  H.  Bnggs,  Teachers  College,  Columbia.  University 

"When  night  prevails",  says  the  Cock  in  Rostand's  'Chanticleer,'  "then 
it  is  fine  to  think  of  the  hght".    It  is  also  wise. 

It  is  night  now  all  over  the  wond.  Even  in  the  United  States,  blessed 
by  natm-e  and  by  the  fruits  of  genius  and  labor  and  long  protected  by 
geographic  isolation,  the  gioom  of  the  past  decade  merges  with  the  menac- 
ing gloom  of  the  impendmg  years.  Our  nation  has  been  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow;  and  just  when  it  felt  that  it  was  again  climbing  into  the  sun- 
shine of  normal  economic  and  social  life,  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  night 
is  threatened  by  forces  outside  our  borders  and  beyond  our  controL 

Some  feel  that  for  the  threat  to  our  future  we  are  not  altogether  with- 
out blame.  After  Versailles  our  people  abandoned  the  active  fight  for 
democracy,  apparently  thinking,  if  they  thought  of  it  at  all  with  the  ser- 
iousness necessary,  that  it  would  take  care  of  itself,  that  other  nations 
could  without  help  develop  its  principles  by  themselves,  as  we  had  done, 
and  make  them  work  efrectiveiy  alongside  the  traditions  of  other  types  of 
governments  and  of  social  relations.  An  imposed  or  a  partly  understood 
democracy  did  not  flourish  on  alien  soil.  After  struggling  without  the 
active  encoui^agement  and  help  that  might  have  come  from  the  country 
in  which  it  had  developed  and  flourished,  it  everywhere  withered  and  was 
uprooted.  Turning  from  the  first  world  war,  we  had  a  general  feeling 
that  we  had  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  that  our  duty  was 
done.  Busied  with  restoring  our  economic  fortunes,  we  neither  exercised 
oui'selves  to  reestablish  in  our  own  country  an  understanding  and  a  faith 
in  democracy,  a  recurrent  challenge  to  every  generation,  nor  to  make  it 
work  with  such  obvious  success  that  its  superiority  to  other  forms  of 
government  and  society  was  obvious  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others. 

Preparing  For  War 

In  the  shadow  of  the  new  night  that  is  closing  down  over  us  we  are 
preparing  again,  actively  and  hopefully,  for  a  military  struggle  that  will 
preserve  the  hght  of  civilization  as  we  have  known  it  and  as  we  would 
have  it.  In  a  sense  we  are  already  in  the  mUitary  war;  even  though  the 
blood  of  our  sons  is  not  being  shed,  much  of  our  economic  and  industrial 
life  is  redirected  and  those  activities  that  cannot  possibly  promote  con- 
structive prosperity  and  happiness. 

A  War  Of  Ideals 

Whether  or  not  we  become  engaged  actively  in  a  military  contest,  we 
should  recognize  that  we  are  already  in  a  war  of  ideals,  as  we  always  have 
been  and  as  we  always  shall  be.     Without  a  consciousness  of  the  menace 
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without  the  mobihzation  of  our  forces,  and  without  preparing  and  using 
our  most  effective  weapons,  democracy  is  enduring  a  continuous  assault, 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  not  generally  perceived.  The  threat  of 
military  defeat  is  occasional  and  the  effects  on  the  slow  calendar  of  time 
are  transient;  but  the  threat  to  the  effectiveness  of  democracy  and  even 
to  its  survival  is  unending,  and  the  effects  of  its  weakening  or  destruction 
are  of  long  duration. 

In  this  war  of  ideals  democracy  is  on  the  defensive.  Its  enemies  have 
decided  with  great  definiteness  exactly  what  they  want;  they  have  con- 
verted almost  all  of  their  people  whom  they  have  not  confined,  exiled,  or 
"liquiclated"  to  such  an  approval  of  their  ideals  as  results  in  work  and 
wliimg  sacrifice;  they  have  laid  plans  skillfully  and  have  carried  them  out 
viath  mgenuity  and  persistence.  This  definitely  purposeful  organization, 
this  complete  preparation,  this  effective  program  to  make  a  nation  not  only 
understand  but  also  to  be  a  devoted  part  of  progress  as  they  see  it,  this 
persistence — all  set  up  a  threat  and  an  active  offensive  that  democracy 
cannot  withstand  without  similarly  skillful,  complete,  and  conttuuing  efforts 
to  promote  the  ideals  to  which  we  profess  devotion. 

Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  largely  passive.  It  has  not 
understood  its  danger;  it  has  not  accepted  the  challenge  to  fight  for  its 
preservation  and  promotion.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  declare  that  men  are 
free;  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  not  only  competent  but  also  eager  to 
tcLke  advantage  of  their  freedom,  to  strive  eternally  and  effectively  toward 
the  clearly  seen  and  eagerly  desired  goal  of  a  _  liberated  richer,  happier 
Ufe. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as  a  people  we  do  not  today 
take  democracy  seriously.  The  public  at  large  does  not  know  what  its  es- 
sential meanings  are.  They  have  repeated  the  slogan  without  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  the  ideal  and  the  implications,  in  responsibili- 
ties as  in  its  rights,  to  which  it  leads.  With  long  use  the  edges  of  its 
meaning  have  lost  their  sharpness,  so  that  for  each  generation  with  new 
conditions  and  new  problems  it  needs  to  be  reminted.  Democracy  has  been 
cited  as  a  justification  for  non-sensical,  unsound,  and  outrageous  proposals; 
it  has  been  mouthed  by  demagogues  for  their  selfish  ends.  But  nevertheless 
it  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  w'e  hold  highest  and  most  sacred.  It  stands 
for  an  ideal  that  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is  a  beacon  that  lights  the 
road  to  political,  social,  economic,  and  industrial  progress.  It  is  worth 
fighting  for. 

Strength  In  Defined  Democracy 

How  can  democracy  defend  itself  against  the  effective  war  that  is  now 
being  waged  against  it  unless  its  people  know  what  it  is  and  what  it  im- 
plies? We  know  what  we  hate  better  than  what  we  love.  We  hate  more 
fiercely  than  we  love  ardently.  Hate  impels  us  more  consistently  and  more 
effectively  to  action  than  love  does.     It  is  more  dramatic,  more  blood-stirr- 
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ing-.  It  is  not  hard  to  liate  totalitarianism,  whicii  we  personify  in  the  fig- 
ure of  its  leaders.  But  we  do  not  personify  democracy;  we  take  it  as  a 
benign  abstraction.  And  no  one  becomes  enthusiastic  about  an  abstraction 
or  fights  for  it  or  sacrifices  for  it.  One  does  not  love  an  abstraction  or  die 
for  an  abstraction  or,  what  is  infinitely  harder,  hve  and  work  and  suScr 
for  an  abstraction.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  hate  or  to  fight  Hitler,  Mus- 
solini, or  Sialin;  we  must  understand  what  democracy  stands  for,  love 
that  with  a  flaming  passion,  and  fight  for  the  privilege  of  sacrificing  as  may 
be  required  for  making  it  a  real  force  in  our  hves. 

Democracy  cannot  wage  a  winning  fight  unless  its  people  not  only 
understand  what  it  means  and  imphes,  but  also  have  for  it  a  passionate 
devotion-  K  democracy  is  to  prevail,  it  must  grip  its  people,  the  mature 
and  especially  the  young,  with  the  power  of  a  rehgion.  We  must  have  un- 
derstanoing,  but  we  must  also  have  such  a  revival  as  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  swept  Lee's  soldiers  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Rappahannock, 
which  enabled  them  to  sirfEer  when  necessary  with  calm  happiness  and  to 
fight  with  a  fervor  that  won  battles  against  impossible  odds. 

In  preparation  for  a  mihtary  war  we  have  drafted  many  of  the  ablest 
men  and  women  of  the  nation.  Many  others  have  been  left  in  their  ac- 
customed places  of  work,  but  the  genius  manifested  in  industry  and  in  other 
activities  they  are  redirecting  to  the  preparation  of  what  may  be  needed 
for  mihtary  combat.  When  our  mihtary  forces  are  fuUy  mobilized  we  shaU 
have  no  fear  of  ultimate  success  in  the  defense  of  the  physical  assets  of 
our  country.  But  our  physical  wealth,  vast  as  it  is,  cannot  compare  in 
importance  with  the  spiritual  assets  that  we  have  won  through  the  per- 
sistent and  sometimes  painful  exertions  of  our  forbears.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
in  the  Constitution  is  more  worth  defending  than  ail  of  our  factories  and 
all  of  our  farms. 

We  can  win  a  military  war  and  lose  our  most  precious  possessions.  We 
may  escape  an  actual  clash  at  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  preserve 
the  most  cherished  ideals  which  have  made  our  civilization  worth  saving. 
Such  losses  are  just  as  possible  because  of  neglect  to  imderstand  and  to  give 
devoted  service  to  democracy  as  they  are  from  the  overwhelming  force  of 
foreign  arms. 

The  Necessity  Of  Planning 
Who  is  thinking  ahead  of  these  essential  things?  Who  is  planning  f 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  even  of  the  obUgations  that  we  gladly 
assume  in  order  that  men's  minds  may  be  free  and  their  personalities  re- 
spected as  sacred?  Our  government  has  set  up  boards  for  planning  and 
regulating  all  the  processes  of  a  possible  military  war.  But  democracy  is 
being  left  to  shift  for  itself,  on  the  assumption,  perhaps,  that  it  is  generally 
iinderstood,  which  is  far  from  true,  that  its  applications  to  the  complexities 
of  modem  life  are  evident,  and  that  everybody  has  sufficient  devotion  to  its 
principles  to  contribute  willingly  the  work  and  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
make  a  unified  and  truly  victorious  nation. 
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Inevitably,  at  some  time  and  upon  some  terms,  will  come  a  military 
peace,  when  the  forces  of  reason  will  replace  the  forces  of  arms.  What  do 
we  want  then?  The  objectives  of  peace  are  more  important  than  the  ob- 
jectives of  war.  What  sort  of  civilization  do  we  desire  after  peace  is  con- 
summated? What  is  it  that  we  are  really  preparing  to  fight  for?  It  la 
important  that  we  know  the  answers  to  these  auestions  now.  It  is  im- 
portant, if  we  are  a  real  democracy,  that  our  people  be  welded  into  a  na- 
tional imity  by  understanding  and  devotion  to  the  peace  aims.  It  is  im- 
portant, If  we  are  a  real  democracy,  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  ma- 
rines know  what  it  is  that  they  are  called  on  to  fight  for — ^not  merely  the 
negative  thing,  the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  but  the  positive  thing,  a  civiliza- 
tion that  is  worth  fighting  for,  sacrificing  for,  and,  if  need  be,  dying  for. 
Without  a  unity  based  upon  understanding  and  devotion  the  war  will  be 
fought  In  vain,  whoever  may  sit  at  the  head  of  the  peace  table. 

As  we  have  learned  from  the  history  of  many  wars  and  as  we  recollect 
from  1918,  always  consequent  to  the  restoration  of  peace  there  are  problems 
of  the  gravest  imnort.  Millions  of  men  discharged  from  the  armies  will 
need  to  be  rehabilitated  into  civil  life.  Other  millions  vAU  be  thrown  out  of 
work  when  plants  that  have  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  military 
supnlies  are  closed  down.  We  have  hardly  forgotten  the  sequelae  of  the 
First  World  War — the  unemnloyed,  helpless  and  hopeless,  the  "march  on 
Washington",  the  boy  and  girl  tramns,  the  frenzied  speculation,  the  financial 
crash,  the  frozen  credits,  the  closed  banks,  the  long  depression,  the  gen- 
eration of  youth  with  natural  annetltes  and  asnlratlons  and  without  ade- 
auate  provision  for  assimilation  Into  the  civilization  Into  which  they  were 
bom,  the  short-sighted  and  Impotent  leadership.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we 
have  not  profited  from  these  and  other  similar  experiences.  And  yet,  with 
all  of  our  boasted  pride  In  efficiency  of  planning  and  administering  we 
are  developing  no  program  for  the  situation  which  everyone  must  recognize 
will  Inevitably  confront  the  nation  at  the  dose  of  the  military  wars  with 
which  we  are  threatened. 

It  was  In  just  such  people  that  Hitler  found  the  material  for  revo- 
lution In  Germany.  He  promised  them  not  merely  bread  and  shelter  and 
employment,  but  something  Infinitely  more  potent,  a  great  national  cause 
Tvlth  which  everyone  could  ally  himself  and  thus  gain  an  Individuality  and 
a  self-respect.  That  cause  was  definite;  It  was  made  dramatic,  and  it 
stirred  In  the  bosoms  of  millions  who  were  humbled,  obscure,  poor,  and 
hungry  a  hope  of  bettering  their  conditions  and  a  pride  emanating  from 
a  consciousness  of  national  solidarity,  to  which  each  one  could  In  his  own 
definite  way  contribute.  Hitler  gave  his  people  something  to  believe  In, 
something  that  stirred  them  to  hope,  something  that  impelled  them  to  de- 
voted  service. 

The  Yearning  To  Belong 

Lawrence  Dennis  wrote  six  years  ago:  "What  people  cannot  endure  js 
not  belonging.    The  tragedy  of  capitalism — imemployment — does  not  Inhere 
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in  the  phenonema  of  want  and  privation,  but  in  the  spiritual  disintegration 
of  large  numbers  of  people  from  the  group  culture.  Hitler  can  feed  mil- 
lions of  his  people  acorns,  and  yet,  if  he  integrates  them  in  a  spiritual 
imion  with  their  ccrmnunity,  they  will  be  happier  than  they  were  while  re- 
ceiving generous  doles  from  a  regime  which  gave  them  no  such  spiritual 
integration  with  the  herd."*  The  experiments  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  with  its  personnel  have  given  ample  support  to  this  emphasis  on 
the  effectiveness  of  integration.  Our  people  need  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  great  cause  of  democracy.  They  can  do  that  only  through  imder- 
standing  and  devotion. 

People,  especially  youth,  yearn  for  something  to  believe  in,  something 
to  live  for,  something  to  work  for,  something  to  sacrifice  for,  something 
big  and  noble  with  which  they  may  ally  themselves.  Dorothy  Thompson 
recently  reported  an  illuminating  conversation  with  four  young  men,  recent 
graduates  from  college,  who  were  despondent  and  wandering  because  they 
felt  that  their  education  had  for  the  most  part  tended  to  such  critical 
aloofness  from  life  that  it  had  broken  down  their  belief  in  any  positive 
values  and  had  weakened  their  faith  in  their  country.  "It  had  put  them  into 
intellectual  and  psychological  confusion  and  into  an  inner  despair  out  of 
which  they  had  sought  refuge  in  various  ways  at  various  times",  one  of 
them  through  casting  his  lot  temporarily  \\i.th  the  Young  Commimists,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  "they  alone  seemed  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  their  own 
minds  where  they  were  going".  Another  had  fallen  into  complete  scepti- 
cism; a  third  into  "the  modem  liberalism,  resolution-signing,  peace-parade 
sort  of  thing",  and  the  fourth  into  "the  only  thing  that  seemed  solid — my 
o\\Ti  egotism  and  self-interest". 

Finally,  in  the  conversation,  one  of  them  said,  "When  I  went  to  college 
I  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  particularly  interested  in  history  and  philosophy. 
I  wanted  to  find  out  what  made  wheels  go  round  in  this  world.  I  wanted 
to  prepare  myself  to  do  something — not  just  make  money — not  just  to  be 
'a  success'  but  to  achieve  something,  for  myself,  for  my  country,  for  my 
times.  Damn  it",  he  cried  in  an  explosive  outburst  of  candor,  "I  wanted 
to  love  something — something  bigger  than  I  am.  I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
something".  Another  one  said-:  "I  observed  in  reading  history  that  the 
people  who  moved  this  world  were  animated  by  a  passion  for  something. 
I  could  see  that  j'ou  couldn't  ^.^-rite  off  faith  as  one  of  the  prime  molders  of 
history,  and  that  when  there  wasn't  any  faith,  pure  gangsterism  and  piracy 
broke  loose.  I  could  see  that  if  I  and  my  generation  were  going  to  mean 
anything  in  this  world  and  not  be  just  dots  and  specks  pushed  aroimd  by 
forces  we  couldn't  control,  we  had  to  find  out  what  our  convictions  were." 
Democracy  will  furnish  that  basis  of  faith  and  that  force  of  integration 
that  all  desire. 

What  the  detailed  program  for  our  civilization  after  the  return  of 
peace  should  be  no  one  can  say  with  certainty.     But  we  can  be  certain  of 
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two  things:  one  is  that  we  shall  need  a  program  already  prepared  in  its 
major  outlines  by  the  deliberations  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation;  and  the 
other  is  that  this  program  must  be  based  on  the  foundation  principles  of 
democracy.  Without  such  a  program  that  emanates  from  a  widespread  and 
devoted  faith  in  such  principles  we  shall  grope  in  despondency,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  our  people  ready  to  follow  a  demagogue  who  promises  what 
no  one  can  deliver  or  a  dictator  who  will  set  civilization  back  so  far  that 
our  children's  children  will  never  see  its  recovery.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  xmtU  the  emergency  is  upon  us,  any  more  than  we  can  aiford  to  defer 
military  armament  until  an  enemy  is  debarking  upon  our  shores  or  darken- 
ing our  skies  with  hostile  aircraft.  It  is  plan  now  or  perish  later. 
The  Good  Old  Days  Are  Gone 

There  are  those  who  still  think  in  their  innocence  that  after  peace  we 
shall  return  to  "the  good  old  days".  But  however  defined  and  however 
regretted,  the  good  old  days  are  probably  gone  forever.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  our  country  is  already  in  revolution,  as  anyone  can  see  who  looks 
back  over  the  past  decade  or  two.  Radical  changes  are  taking  place  in  our 
economic,  industrial,  political,  religious  and  social  life.  War  or  no  war, 
changes  are  inevitable  here  as  elsewhere.  Mercifully  our  revolution  has 
thus  far  proceeded  peacefully,  without  riot  and  bloodshed,  which  is  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  tradition  of  our  people  and  partly  by  the  weakness 
of  the  opposition.  Our  friends  across  the  water  find  comfort  in  chanting 
"There  \\'ill  always  be  an  England",  but  never  again  will  there  be  the  Eng- 
land that  was,  and  never  again  will  our  own  civilization  be  what  it  was  a 
short  generation  ago. 

In  aiding  England  we  have  been  assuming  that  in  the  future  we  shall 
cooperate  with  the  best  of  the  old  England  that  was.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance that  it  will  survive  even  if  Germany  is  utterly  defeated.  Ernest 
Bevin  has  already  given  warning  that  his  government  can  expect  con- 
tinued support  only  if  it  is  prepared  to  promise  far-reaching  social  reforms 
when  the  war  is  over,  if  not  before.  And  certainly,  whoever  is  victor  in  the 
military  struggle,  there  will  be  changes  in  both  government  and  society  of 
every  country.  We  shall  be  in  no  position  to  consider  cooperation  with 
any  nation  until  we  have  determined  exactly  what  our  ideals  are  and  in 
consequence  what  our  interests  demand. 

The  Inevitable  Bevolutipn 

Revolution,  violent  or  mild,  being  inevitable,  the  questions  that  we  have 
to  face  are:  What  kind  of  civilization  do  we  want,  and  are  we  wise  enough 
to  plan  so  as  to  direct  it?  The  people  who  plan  the  best  revolution  will 
win  the  war. 

There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  our  people  are  ready,  receptive 
and  eager  for  leadership  in  preparing  for  a  new  social  order  that  is  based 
on  the  democracy  in  which  they  still  have  a  devoted  but  insufficiently  de- 
fined faith.  "The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed".  Without  leader- 
ship they  will  not  only  "rot  inwardly  and  foul  contagion  spread",  but  they 
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will  be  ready  victims  of  "that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door"  which  "stands 
ready  to  smite  once  and  smite  no  more".  That  engine  is  the  opposition  to 
democracy. 

The  American  Way  Of  Life 

Though  what  we  call  the  American  way  of  life  is  still  evolving,  still 
struggling  toward  ideals  that  steadily  move  upward  with  man's  enlighten- 
ed progress,  it  is  in  its  essence  very  simple.  So  far  as  the  popular  mind 
can  be  interpreted,  democracy  seems  to  base  on  three  faiths. 

The  first  and  essential  faith  is  that  the  maximum  happiness  of  every 
individual  is  the  purpose  of  all  human  association.  From  beginnings  in  in- 
fant selfishness,  one  grows  through  experiences  with  his  family  and  later 
with  larger  groups  to  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  extent  and  sub- 
stantiality of  his  own  happiness  is  determined  by  that  of  the  entire  social 
group  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

The  second  essential  faith  is  that  every  human  personality  is  worthy 
of  respect.  Only  as  it  is  respected,  by  itself  as  well  as  by  others,  can  it 
grow  and  make  its  maximum  contribution  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
others.  Because  of  this  faith  society,  through  organized  government,  is 
providing  food,  clothing  and  decent  shelter  for  the  unfortimate  and  the 
needy,  not  as  charity  but  as  an  expedient  to  enable  these  people  to  retain 
or  regain  their  own  self-respect  and  thus  to  contribute  their  best  to  the 
making  of  happiness  for  all.  Because  of  this  faith  we  seek  to  free  all  men 
from  the  chains  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  fear,  and  of  abasement  that 
each  one  may  develop  his  unique  powers  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  forces  of  cooperative  welfare. 

The  third  essential  faith  is  that  the  wisest  decisions  concerning  broad 
social  policies  result  from  the  pooling  of  opinions  from  the  wisdom  of  all 
who  are  concerned.  To  deny  this  faith  is  to  assume  that  those  with  superior 
wisdom  can  surely  be  found  and  will  be  selected,  that  they  can  be  trusted 
to  exercise  their  wisdom  consistently  for  the  general  good,  that  the  wisest 
in  one  matter  are  also  the  wisest  in  all  matters,  and  that  being  intrusted 
with  power  for  one  occasion  they  will  relinquish  it  when  it  is  no  longer 
justified.  Since  such  assumptions  have  never  failed  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind to  be  false,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  which  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  men  can  come — and  that  is  to  have  faith  in  the  superior  wisdom 
of  the  general  social  mind.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  exercising  the  right 
to  share  in  making  decisions  that  citizens  grow  in  the  power  to  do  so  un- 
selfishly and  wisely. 

Beginning  with  some  such  interpretation  of  democracy,  we  need  to 
stir  the  entire  nation,  adults  as  well  as  youth,  to  such  a  consideration  of 
fundamental  social  ideals  that  conviction  and  devotion  will  result.  Only 
after  there  is  clarification  of  mind  by  all  who  wall  take  the  trouble  really 
to  think  about  the  matter  shall  we  have  laid  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
erect  the  structure  of  the  new  revolution.     Without  this  foundation  in  the 
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popular  mind  we  shall  have  uncertainty,  disunion,  groping,  and  inevitable 
disaster. 

Education  For  Democracy 

The  schools  have  already  increased  their  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
of  democracy,  and  undoubtedly  they  not  only  are  its  best  exemplification  but 
also  are  the  most  effective  agency  that  society  has  for  perpetuating  its 
ideals  and  for  promoting  its  plans  for  the  future.  But  the  schools  are 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  teachers  by  and  large  have  done  httle  more 
than  the  general  public  in  the  clarification  of  their  own  conception  of 
democracy.  They  are  handicapped  also  by  the  fact  that  when  they  are 
most  effective  in  teaching  the  American  way  of  life,  especially  in  specific 
applications,  they  are  estopped  by  citizens  whose  definite  selfish  interests 
overwhelm  their  concern  for  the  general  good.  These  obstacles  v/ill  continue 
until  the  people  are  led  to  clarify  their  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
democracy  and  to  come  to  general  agreement  on  it. 

Teaching  democracy  in  the  schools  is  essential,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
I.-eadership  must  stimulate  the  concern  and  the  thiakinpf  of  adults  as  well. 
For  the  most  part  we  must  r^y  on  voluntary  leaders  who  will  use  the 
press,  the  radio,  forums,  and  organizations  of  various  kinds.  Inevitably  in 
discussions  there  will  be  wide  and  occasionally  violent  disagreements;  but 
gradually  there  will  emerge  the  foimdational  faiths,  perhaps  those  already 
enumerated,  on  which  the  structure  of  the  new  civilization  may  be  soimdly 
built. 

At  the  present  time  society  has  an  inviting  and  challenging  opportimity 
for  stimulating  a  consideration  of  the  meanings  of  democracy  leading  to  a 
clarification  of  understanding  and  to  a  deepening  of  devotion  to  them.  That 
opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  enrollment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  marines,  and  of  the  youth  in  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  camps  and  under  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
A  peculiar  opportunity,  which  will  not  conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
the  army  and  the  navy,  is  afforded  in  men  between  the  time  when  they  are 
called  by  the  draft  and  when  they  are  inducted  into  military  service. 
Any  community,  without  waiting  for  government  leadership,  aid,  or  di- 
rection, could  perform  a  service  of  patriotism  by  offering  suitable  courses 
of  instruction  or  forums  for  discussion.  Can  onyone  doubt  that  it  is  more 
important  in  the  long  run  to  educate  these  youth  and  men  in  the  meanings 
of  democracy  and  to  develop  in  them  a  devoted  faith  to  it  than  it  is  to 
train  them  in  the  military  and  vocational  curricula  that  have  been  pre- 
pared ? 

When  the  dislocation  consequent  on  demobilization  comes  democracy 
will  need  just  these  young  men  to  be  clear  in  their  heads  and  devoted  in 
their  hearts.  Without  a  great  nucleus  of  a  democratic  society  such  as  they 
may  be  led  to  become,  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  reconstruction 
may  be  a  revolution  indeed  in  the  violent  sense  of  the  word. 
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Planning  For  Peace 

Preparation  for  peace  should  be  begun  now  by  our  government  using 
as  able  men  and  women  as  are  already  directing  our  preparation  for  mili- 
tary war.  It  should  concern  itself  with  private  and  public  enterprise,  with 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  with  planned  production,  with  exports 
and  imports,  with  the  financial  structure  of  the  nation,  for  individuals 
as  well  as  for  the  goverment,  with  higher  standards  of  living,  with  health, 
with  a  wdse  use  of  leisure  time,  with  education — with  ever>'thing,  in  fact, 
that  makes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  people.  But  planning 
such  as  this  is  dependent  on  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  civilization  we  want, 
and  that  kind  of  civilization  will  be  determined  by  our  concept  of  de- 
mocracy and  on  our  faith  in  it. 

There  is  an  old  saying  "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war".  We  should 
be  far  \\dser  if  we  accept  and  act  now  on  the  reverse,  "In  time  of  war  pre- 
pare for  peace." 


EXCERPTS   FROM   WYTHE   WILLIA3IS'   SPEECH,   OCTOBER   24,    1941 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  dip  into  an  agreeable  future — but 
I  cannot — and  I  am  NOT  here  to  tell  you  anything  but  the  truth — ^as  I 
see  and  vmderstand  it.  YOU  want  the  truth.  In  your  profession,  above 
everything,  you  must  NOT  be  deluded  by  wishful  thinking,  by  false  hopes, 
and  lies.  The  world  that  we  are  now  facing  is  so  desperately  ill — and  so 
stupid  withal,  that  at  times  one  feels  a  miracle  is  indeed  needvKi  in  order 
to  save  it. 

In  my  writings  and  in  my  radio  broadcasts,  I  have  frequently  made 
predictions  on  the  world  conditions  that  have  been  considered  gloomy — 
even  dire  and  foreboding.  Unhappily,  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  been 
correct.  But  I  have  no  uncanny  knack  of  prophecy — no  crystal  ball — no 
mirrors.  My  arguments  have  been  based  chiefly  upon  the  simple  calcula- 
tions that  two  plus  two  make  four  and  that  two  minus  two  turns  out  to 
be  zero — just  that  and  nothing  else.  Also  I  have  earnestly  studied  world 
politics  for  more  years  than  I  care  to  remember,  and  I  have  passed  con- 
siderable time  in  places  where  world  events  were  in  the  making.  Therefore 
in  talking  with  teachers,  I  feel  that  we  have  something  very  much  in  com- 
mon. You  have  gone  so  thoroughly  into  your  subjects.  You  have  viewed 
them  so  piercingly  from  every  possible  angle,  that  you  cannot  be  fooled 
or  misled.  Therefore  to  you  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  plainly — ^as  regards 
this  weak,  wobbly  and  woefully  beset  planet. 

Today  it  is  very  difficult  to  adminster  to  the  world  at  large  the  bitter 
pill  of  truth — the  truth  being  that  this  desperate  plight  in  which  the  world 
now  finds  itself,  is  entirely  our  own  fault.  Years  before  the  first  World 
War,  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  us  got  out  of  tune  with  that 
divine  harmony  that  calls  for  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men. 
Little  by  little  the  human  race  appears  to  have  lost  its  decency,  imtil  we 
are  now  living  in  what  may  well  be  called  the  year  of  DISgrace,  1941.     If 
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anyone  considers  this  statement  in  error,  then  I  only  refer  to  the  fact 
that  an  enormous  portion  of  the  world  is  today  at  war — that  at  this  hour 
tens  of  thousands  of  your  men  are  being  killed,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  beasts  are  slaughtered  in  a  stockyard — while  tens  of  thousands,  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  on  into  tiae  millions  are  maimed  and  crippled, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  more  are  tonight  lymg  in  war  hospitals 
and  upon  battlefields,  waiting  feverishly  for  the  cooUng  touch  of  the  hand 
of  a  Florence  Nightingale.  Tonight,  with  a  world  such  as  this,  one  may 
indeed  raise  the  question  as  to  tlie  decency  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  said  of  course  that  wars  have  existed  always,  somewhere  or  other. 
That  is  true.  During  very  brief  periods  has  the  world  been  entirely  at 
peace.  But,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  wars  have  been  getting  pro- 
gressively bigger  and  more  terrible. 

During  the  first  World  War,  it  was  said  by  a  statesman  of  the  Allies 
that  IF  Germany  goes  down,  she  wiU  do  her  best  to  di-ag  the  world  down 
with  her."     She  ALMOST  did. 

And  what  of  THIS  war!  WHEN  Germany  goes  down — I  do  not  say 
IF  but  WHEN — I  shudder  to  let  my  mind  dwell  upon  what  may  happen 
then.     For  that  portion  of  the  future,  we  can  only  hope,  and  pray. 

Throughout  history,  nations  have  suffered  from  a  malady  best  describ- 
ed as  Fact  Blindness— meaning  the  inability  or  the  unwillingness  to  read 
"The  Writing  On  The  Wall" — a  phrase  that  dates  back  in  history  to  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar.  Later,  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  disappeared  because 
of  Fact  Blindness.  The  Roman  Empire  was  destroyed  because  of  Fact 
Blindness.  Louis  the  16th  and  Marie  Antoinette  lost  their  heads  because 
of  Fact  Blindness.  Let's  get  down  to  Modem  Times.  Before  the  first 
World  War  ended,  the  Russian  Empire  cracked  in  pieces,  because  of  Fact 
Blindness — the  unwillingness  of  the  Imperial  regime  to  admit  or  even 
realize  that  Autocracy  is  finished — and  that  against  oppression  the  ordinary 
human  beings  Avill  rise — soon  or  late. 

After  the  F^rst  World  War  the  defects  in  the  defects  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  were  glaring  enough  for  everyone  to  understand.  Yet,  many 
of  you  will  remember  those  years  just  following  that  war — referred  to 
casually  as  the  Glamour  Years,  when  all  nationalities  were  making  merry 
together — notably  in  Paris.  And  in  France,  the  nation  that  had  suffered 
most,  the  Cats  waxed  Fat — and  the  slogan  of  government  could  be  phrased 
in  the  words  "By  Divine  Right  Of  Cash". 

For  one  who  has  known  France — as  I  have — the  picture  of  France 
today  is  horrible — too  horrible.  What  then  does  the  future  hold — not 
alone  for  France,  but  for  the  world — and  particularly  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Something  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  final  debacle.  Today  the 
planet  indeed  seems  headed  toward  the  precipice  of  suicide.  Civilization  as 
we  have  known  it  is  again  in  the  balance — and  the  question  may  be  asked: 
Are    the    Great    Beasts    already    at    their    stations    waiting    for    the    real 
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Armageddon?  And  if  future  history  is  written,  will  they  be  called  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan  and  Russia — ^yes,  Russia  too — the  great  question  mark, 
today  as   always. 

Unless  the  entire  world  finds  some  form  of  spiritual  rebirth,  the  outlook 
is  dark.  And  this  does  apply  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  Old 
World.  Let  us  cease  making  excuses  for  ourselves — and  telling  ourselves 
lies,  by  making  a  false  diagnosis  of  our  condition.  The  malady  of  Fact 
Blindness  has  been  at  work  in  our  coimtry — and  that  same  slogan — "By 
Divine  Right  of  Cash"  has  echoed.  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  still  time  to 
effect  a  cure — and  that  a  central  ground  may  be  found — for  the  luxury 
and  ease  and  the  greed,  on  the  one  side  of  the  railway  track — to  meet  the 
distrust,  the  want  and  the  hatred  on  the  other  side. 

We  are  now  in  the  very  midst  of  war,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not — 
and  very  probably  we  wiU  be  much  further  in  it  before  it  is  ended.  I  harp 
upon  the  subject  of  war  because  it  IS  so  close,  and  because  we  may  soon 
be  in  the  thick  of  it.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  war  in  my  time  and  have 
been  an  eye  witness  at  great  battles.  Therefore  I  do  not  attempt  to  evoke 
any  splendid  visions  of  war — its  parading  armies — the  bugle  calls — then 
the  crash  of  conflict,  the  scream  of  shells  and  the  long  rumble  of  artillery. 
Rather  would  I  take  you  into  the  homes  behind  the  battle  lines  and  picture 
and  re-picture  for  you  the  slaughter,  the  carnage,  the  horror  and  futility 
of  war,  as  I  can  see  it  mirrored  in  the  eyes  of  the  women  I  will  find  there — 
the  wives,  daughters,  sweethearts  of  the  men  NOW  being  mown  down 
at  the  front. 

Why  do  nations  go  to  war?  Why  does  the  world  always  have  a  war, 
great  or  small,  raging  somewhere  ?  To  these  always  insistent  questions  that 
have  been  asked  me  hundreds  of  times  during  my  career  as  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent, as  a  war  correspondent,  and  more  frequently  today,  NO  answer 
is  possible.  One  may  give  economic,  commercial  or  financial  reasons  why 
nations  desire  to  expand,  why  they  want  a  more  substantial  and  permanent 
place  in  the  sun,  but  why,  always,  they  have  gone  to  war  about  it,  rather 
than  submit  to  fair  counsel,  is  unanswerable.  No  reason  exists  for  war 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  toll  of  war.  War  is  the  most  illogical  thing  on  this 
planet.  Yet  it  has  existed  since  Cain  killed  Abel  with  a  stone  of  the  field — 
a  weapon  fashioned  by  the  Creator.  Brothers  stiU  quarrel,  and  nations  go 
on  Eind  on  quarreling  as  they  have  done  since  history  began,  either  within 
themselves    or    with    others. 

The  sun  rises  and  it  sets — and  it  rises  again.  But  it  no  longer  beams 
steadily  upon  the  Old  World.  The  European  Continent  already  is  back  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  the  First  Place  in  the  Sun  is  today  thrown  open  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  we  fail  to  seize  our  opportunity,  we  too  may 
dwell  in  the  long  night.  But  if  we  do  seize  it,  then  world  civilization  may 
not  only  remain  intact,  but  rise  to  a  brilliance  still  beyond  imagination. 
May  God  grant  that  this  may  be  our  future. 
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SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 
Friday,  October  25,  1941 — Afternoon 


AGRICULTURE 

CITY   COLLEGE— ROOM   136 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Remsberg,  Chairman 

Mr.   Omar  J.   Jones,   Secretary 

The  proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Section  are  as  follows: 

Officers  elected:  President,  Omar  J.  Jones,  Glasva  High  School,  Faulk- 
ner, Md.;  Secretary,  Carey  Lacey,  Calvert  Coimty  High  School,  Prince 
Frederick,  Md. 

The  theme  of  our  meeting  was  the  part  played  by  farm  machinery 
in  our  defense  program.  The  point  was  taken  that  much  of  the  material 
from  which  farm  machinery  is  made  is  on  the  priority  list,  thus  curtailing 
production  of  new  machinery.  Our  meeting  centered  around  the  part 
teachers  of  agriculture  can  play  in  the  repair,  care  and  maintenance  of 
present  farm  machines. 

The  group  assembled  at  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  in  Baltimore  at  10  o'clock.  There  we  were  shown  movies 
of  farm  machinery  and  its  manufacture.  After  this  we  were  carried  through 
the  entire  warehouse.  Following  this  trip,  lunch  was  served  by  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  and  John  Deere  Machinery  companies  cooperating. 
Following  lunch  we  visited  the  John  Deere  Company  and  were  shov/n 
through  the  warehouse  and  inspected  the  latest  developments  in  farm 
machinery. 

Our  section  met  at  City  College  at  3:30  P.  M.  There  we  conducted 
a  seminar  in  Agriculture  Engineering,  led  by  Prof.  Ray  Carpenter,  head  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

OMAR  J.  JONES,  President. 


ART 

BALTIMORE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Mr.  Paul  Harris,  Chairman 
Miss  Marie  Neunsinger,  Secretary 
New   officers   elected:   Miss   Lois   McDorman,   Chairman,    High   School, 
Salisbury. 

Address — Dr.  M.  Ratoff,  State  Archivist,  Annapolis. 


CLASSICAL 

EASTERN   HIGH   SCHOOLr-ROOM   229 

Dr.  D.  M.  Robinson,   Chairman 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary 
The  same  officers  serve  the  coming  year. 
There  were  about  seventy  present,  among  the  number  bemg  teachers 
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of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  University  of  Maryland,  Loyola  College,  Washington 
College,  Notre  Dame  College,  Western  Maryland  College  and  St.  Charles 
College. 

The  meeting  of  the  Classical  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  in  conjunction  with  the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore  with  the  lat- 
ter's  president,  Dr.  David  M.  Robinson,  presiding. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  the  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Walter  H.  Davis,  in  which  he  asked  that  all  those  attending  the 
meeting  become  active  members  of  the  State  Association. 

Mrs.  Rumney,  Supervisor  of  Latin  in  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  Balti- 
more, spoke  of  the  literature  published  for  the  help  of  teachers  by  the  Clas- 
sical League  and  urged  the  teachers  to  take  specimen  pamphlets  furnished 
by  the  League. 

Dr.  Robinson  then  introduced  the  speaker,  Professor  John  Shapley, 
visiting  professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Hopkins  University,  renowned  scholar 
and  traveler  and  Fellow  of  the  American  College  at  Rome. 

Dr.  Shapley,  on  beginning  his  lecture,  "Visible  Immortality  of  Virgil", 
said  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  had  Virgil  in  mind  when  he  said: 
"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones", 
for  Virgil,  because  his  soul  had  been  left  on  earth,  had  become  a  storehouse 
for  the  past  as  well  as  for  the  future. 

In  a  masterly  manner,  Dr.  Shapley  showed  that  Virgil  had  been  pre- 
eminent both  in  literature  and  in  art  in  every  one  of  the  great  periods  of 
history,  except  that  he  does  not  appear  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  his 
being  a  pagan  probably  accounting  for  that.  His  appearances  are  many 
and  varied.  By  a  strange  adaption  of  the  Fourth  Epilogue  as  foreteller 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  see  him  as  a  pagan  prophet;  then  as  the  gilded 
contemporary  of  Augustus.  In  the  Thirteenth  Century  Manuscripts,  Virgil 
is  seen  virriting  his  book  as  an  evangelist;  later  he  appears  in  painting  as  a 
"Vir  illustris";  then  we  see  him  in  court  scenes;  now  on  marriage  chests; 
in  fact,  so  many  and  so  varied  are  the  changes,  that  he,  at  times,  becomes 
a  Virgil  hard  to  find. 

While  contrasting  the  immortality  of  Virgil  with  that  of  Augustus 
and  of  Christ,  Dr.  Shapley  showed  that  these  three  world  figures,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  character  of  the  age,  lived  on  through  changes,  they  themselves 
changed  in  conformance  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  man,  but  always 
emerging  with  their  immortality  unimpaired. 

HATTTE  J.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 

CO^OIERCIAL  SECTION 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE— ROOM  107 
Miss  Leonore  Coard,  Chairman 
Mr.  L.  Lee  Lindley,  Secretary 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
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Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Miss  Leonore 
M.  Coard  of  the  Patterson  Park  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  at  3:45 
P.  M,,  Friday,  October  24,  1941. 

There  were  approximately  one  hundred  thirty  persons  present,  includ- 
ing teachers,  representatives  of  publishing  companies,  and  others  interested 
in  commercial   education. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 
The  chairman,  Miss  Coard,  then  welcomed  the  guests  and  teachers.  The 
following  announcements  were  made: 

Mr.  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth  announced  that  the  annual  spring  convention 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  would  be  held  in  Balti- 
more in  April,  1942.  He  said  that  they  were  trying  to  make  it  one  of  the 
best  conventions  that  the  association  has  ever  held.  Meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  This  will  be  the  biggest  thing  professionally 
that  ever  happened  to  the  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  and  throughout  the 
state.  Mrs.  Frances  D.  North  then  gave  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  con- 
vention. She  spoke  of  the  banquet,  the  dance,  other  entertainment,  and  the 
convention  kit,  and  also  mentioned  that  there  would  be  a  surprise  for  all 
those  who  attended  the  convention. 

Dr.  J.  Martin  Sipe,  director  of  the  new  commercial  training  program 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  was  then  introduced.  He  spoke  briefly  of 
the  plans  of  the  program. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Miller,  representing  the  Business  Education  Department  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  was  then  introduced  and  spoke  briefly  about  the  work  of  this 
department  and  the  benefits  derived  through  membership.  She  described 
the  publications  issued  by  this  association  and  urged  all  those  interested  to 
see  her  concerning  membership. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Greene  then  spoke  concerning  the  bulletin  on  Business 
Education  recently  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

A  report  of  the  nominating  committee  presented  the  following  names 
for  officers  for  1941-42:  President,  Mr.  L.  Lee  Ltndley,  Hampstead  High 
School,  Hampstead,  Maryland;  Secretary,  Miss  Rose  Wickes,  Eastern  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  these  nominees  be  elected.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  program  which  followed  was  a  panel  discussion  on  the  subject 
"Women  In  Business".  The  members  of  the  panel  were:  Mrs.  Norman  L. 
Clark,  Personnel  Manager,  The  May  Company;  Miss  Matilda  F.  Brundick, 
Passenger  Representative,  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Shipley  Granger,  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  Miss  Merle 
Rockwell,  Supervisor,  Clerical  and  Professional  Placement,  Maryland  State 
Employment  Service. 

Mrs.  Clark  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  that  as  a  personnel  director 
she  wished  that  the  teachers  would  get  an  application  blank  or  make  one 
up  and  have  it  filled  out  correctly  by  students  before  they  graduate.     She 
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also  suggested  that  we  might  assist  future  employers  by  getting  Social 
Security  cards  for  all  graduating  students,  and  work  permits  for  those 
imder  16  years  of  age.  During  the  course  of  her  very  interesting  discussion, 
Mrs.  Clark  listed  the  following  things  as  desirable  traits  which  the  eniployer 
looks  for  in  employing  high  school  graduates: 

1.  Personality — the  first  and  foremost  quality.  If  a  person  has  a  pleas- 
ing personality  and  can  put  it  across,  they  can  get  a  job. 

2.  To  keep  the  job,  they  need  stick-to-it-tiveness. 

3.  Employees  must  be  conscientious. 

4.  Should  possess  integrity. 

5.  Must   have   patience. 

6.  Should  take  a  dignified  attitude  toward  business. 

7.  Should  realize  the  importance  of  work. 

8.  Should  be  neat  and  pleasing  to  the  eye — not  glamorous. 

9.  Other  personal  qualities  such  as  ability  to  smile,  graciousness  and 
tact. 

10.  Should  possess  the  ability  to  treat  confidential  information  as  such. 

Mrs.  Clark  insisted  that  it  isn't  speed  that  counts  so  much  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  but  accuracy.  In  closing,  she  pleaded  for  the  audience,  as  teach- 
ers, to  please  teach  children  how  to  write,  how  to  spell,  how  to  meet  people, 
and  how  to  be  gracious  and  kind. 

As  the  second  speaker  of  the  panel,  Miss  Brundick  opened  her  remarks 
by  asking:  "Is  there  any  position  today  where  you  will  not  find  a  woman?" 
She  stressed  the  fact  that  today  women  are  taking  their  places  in  every 
field  of  endeavor.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  woman  in  business  was  almost 
unknown.  In  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company  in  1855  there  was  one  wo- 
man; in  1941  there  are  more  than  2,000.  According  to  Miss  Brundick,  women 
are  not  merely  carried  on  the  payrolls — they  earn  their  salaries.  For  em- 
ployment in  her  company,  the  speaker  said  every  employee  must  take 
tests  in  I.  Q.,  mental  ability,  poise,  and  personality.  All  stenographers  m 
this  company  must  do  some  clerical  work  in  order  to  learn  the  work  of 
the  department  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  railroad  business,  an 
employee  must  be  able  to  answer  a  million  and  one  questions  every  day. 
The  railroads  need  girls  who  are  accurate  and  conscientious.  A  stenographer 
can  make  herself  invaluable  to  her  employer  by  studying  his  needs.  The 
speaker  said  that  the  railroads  are  willing  to  employ  people  who  can  prove 
that  they  have  something  to  offer.  They  must  be  sure  of  themselves.  Miss 
Brundick  closed  her  interesting  message  with  a  few  pointers  for  teachers. 
She  asked  that  teachers  show  children  the  benefits  of  analytical  thinking, 
the  advantages  of  initiative,  responsibility  and  enthusiasm.  "Above  all, 
teach  them  the  obligation  they  owe  their  employer  of  a  job  well  done". 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Shipley  Granger  began  her  remarks  by  saying  that  the 
people  who  teach  commercial  subjects  are  very  important  people  in  the 
eyes  of  the  business  employers  who  hire  their  graduates.  She  remarked 
that  no  matter  how  well  people  are  trained,  they  must  possess  a  will  to  do 
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the  job.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  anything  is  to  know  that  it  can  be 
done.  Mrs.  Granger  suggested  that  the  children  be  taught  poise  and  self- 
assurance,  and  that  they  should  be  proud  of  their  work.  She  closed  her 
discussion  by  saying  that  girls  in  business  need  patience — not  glamour; 
good  manners — not  mascara. 

Miss  Merle  Rockwell  of  the  Maryland  State  Employment  Service  was 
the  fourth  speaker.  She  briefly  outlined  the  organization  and  function  of 
the  employment  service.  An  interesting  fact  mentioned  was  that  the  Bal- 
timore office  is  the  largest  employment  service  under  one  roof  in  the  United 
States. 

The  following  statistics  were  given  by  the  speaker  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1941.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,600  placements,  they  were  divided  as 
follows : 

Sales    positions 630 

Stenographers     625 

Typists    510 

General    Clerks    500 

Bookkeepers    108 

Professional    jobs    75 

Machine    operators 61 

Office   girls   „ 15 

Telephone  operators  34 

Miscellaneous    32 

It  was  reported  that  2,000  of  the  2,600  placed  were  people  under  30 
years  of  age.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  2,600  placed  received 
from  10-20  per  week,  the  remaining  300  recei\'ing  more  than  $20.  Miss 
Rockwell  then  told  of  some  of  the  speeds  in  shorthand  and  typing  required 
by  different  business  houses  in  the  city.  The  range  in  typing  was  from  43 
to  60  words  per  minute  and  in  shorthand  from  90-110. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  very  interesting  discussions,  there  were  ques- 
tions directed  to  the  different  speakers  from  the  floor,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  LEE  LINDLEY,  Secretary. 


ELEMENTARY   PRINCIPALS 

Mr.  Clarence  Foltz,  Chairman 
Miss  Catherine  Martin,  Secretary 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  elementary  principals  was  held  in  the  music 
room  of  School  No.  46,  on  Friday,  October  24,  beginning  at  3:30  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Clarence  Foltz, 
principal  of  Winter  Street  Elementary  School,  Kagersto\\Ti,  presiding. 

Dr.  William  R.  Phipps,  Supervisor,  Talbot  County,  addressed  the  prin- 
cipals on  "Participating  In  Democratic  Living  In  The  Elementary  School." 
In  his  address.  Dr.  Phipps  stressed  the  fact  that  democratic  patterns  must 
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be  acquired  anew  by  each  generation  and  that  this  can  only  be  accomplish- 
ed by  teaching  and  learning.  Teachers  should  help  children  to  possess  our 
rich  heritage  of  democracy  by: 

1.  Teaching  the  children  the  democratic  ways  of  life  by  providing 
experiences  for  the  children  in  those  things  which  we  wajit  them  to  learn. 

2.  Giving  children  opportunities  to  practice  the  democratic  principles. 

3.  Conducting  activities  which  will  help  to  develop  the  efficiency  of  the 
individuals. 

He  emphasized  particularly  that  we  should  not  make  of  our  democratic 
inheritance   "Ownership  Without  Possession." 

The  minutes  of  the   1940  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  membership  committee,  with  Mrs.  Rose  chairman,  reported  an  in- 
crease in  membership  in  the  Elementary  Principals  Department  of  the  N. 
E.  A.     A  plea  was  made  for  additional  members. 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  the  names  of  Mr.  Maurice  Clarke, 
principal  of  Sabillasville  Elementary  School,  and  Miss  Carolyn  Compton, 
principal  of  West  Brunswick  Elementary  School,  as  chairman  and  secretary, 
respectively,  for  1941  officers.  There  were  no  other  nominations  and  the 
secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nominated  officers. 

There  being  no  other  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

KATHERINE  M.  MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


ENGLISH  SECTION 


Miss  Caroline  L.  Ziegler,   Chairman 
Miss    Mary   Davis,    Secretary 

The  English  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  the  music  room  of  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 24,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  Miss  Caroline  L.  Ziegler  presiding.  The  chief 
speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Dr.  Louise  Rosenblatt,  Professor  of  English, 
Brooklyn  College,  New  York. 

In  her  talk  "Of  Books  and  People",  Dr.  Rosenblatt  stressed  the  point 
that  democracy  is  served  when  the  young  people  are  guided  to  a  broader 
and  more  humane  view  of  life.  This  she  feels  does  not  come  from  the  study 
of  any  prescribed  list  of  books,  either  classic  or  contemporary.  A  book 
becomes  meaningful  only  when  the  reader  can  interpret  it  in  the  light  of 
his  own  experience.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  the  situations  or  ideas  met  in 
one  of  the  classics  will,  when  tied  up  with  the  pupil's  life  experiences,  be 
more  easily  understood  than  some  of  the  themes  of  contemporary  literature 
and  vice  versa.  Therefore  no  one  book  is  valuable  in  itself.  The  guide 
for  selecting  literature  that  will  help  young  people  toward  fuller  and 
happier  lives  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  pupil  can  relate  the 
imaginary  experiences  of  the  story  to  his  personal  life.     From  the  ideas 
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and  values  thus  gained  he  interprets  and  judges  the  conditions  of  his  own 
day. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  centered  on  the  very  fine  exhibit  of 
materials  which  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  offers  to  teachers.  The  dis- 
play, made  possible  through  the  active  interest  of  Dr.  Richard  Hart,  Head 
of  the  Literature  Department;  Mrs.  Marian  Hawes,  Head  of  the  Education 
Department;  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkinson,  Head  of  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment, was  most  attractive  and  gained  added  value  from  the  comprehensive 
explanation  given  by  Mrs.  Dorsett  of  the  library  staff.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  her  talk: 


Services  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  Offers  To  Teachers 
Of  English  In  Maryland 

Five  departments  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  offer  specialized 
services  to  teachers. 

The  Education  Department  compiles  annually  two  nationally  famous 
lists  of  educational  books.  The  complete  list  of  all  educational  books  pub- 
lished during  the  year  appears  in  "School  and  Society".  An  annotated 
bibliography  of  the  sixty  books  voted  as  outstanding  by  more  than  300 
leading  educators  appears  in  the  "Journal  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation". Copies  of  all  these  books  are  available  in  the  department  as  a 
part  of  the  most  complete  collection  of  material  in  this  field  of  any  public 
library  in  the  U.  S.  Also  available  for  consultation  are  more  than  4,000  units 
of  work,  courses  of  study  from  900  schools  in  the  U.  S.,  and  a  hundred  educa- 
tional magazines.  A  monthly  bulletin,  "Talks  To  Teachers",  devoted  to  a 
brief  discussion  of  timely  subjects,  accompanied  by  a  useful  bibliography,  is 
distributed  to  local  teachers. 

The  Literature  Department  makes  available  the  actual  materials  of 
instruction — the  poems,  the  essays,  and  the  whole  field  of  belle  lettres.  Of 
special  interest  to  those  teachers  who  present  plays  is  the  large  pamphlet 
collection  with  dramas  of  all  types  and  kinds,  complete  with  information 
as  to  royalties,  copyrights,  etc. 

The  work  with  Schools  Department  cooperate  with  teachers  of  the 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  in  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
graded  reading  lists,  and  a  work-book  in  library  methods.  It  lends  an- 
nually 28,000  books  to  750  city  teachers  for  use  in  their  classrooms.  Avail- 
able from  this  department  are  the  Poetry  Broadsides,  large  beautifully  print- 
ed reproductions  of  the  best  poetry. 

The  Young  People's  Division  houses  a  collection  of  books  suitable  for 
the  teen  age  reader.  Every  effort  is  made  to  interest  this  group  and  to 
keep  teachers  aware  of  what  is  being  published  especially  for  the  adolescent. 

The  Children's  Department,  in  addition  to  its  large  collection  of  books 
for  the  young  reader,  has  a  non-circulating  collection  of  standard  and  classic 
children's  books  which  may  be  consulted  by  parents  and  teachers  to  assist 
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in  building  their  own  libraries.  The  department  is  glad  to  help  parents 
and  teachers  select  books  for  a  child  or  class  of  a  given  age  and  interest. 

In  addition  to  these  specialized  services  the  library  has  attractive 
posters,  slides  and  mounted  pictures  which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Art 
Department  and  the  Picture  Collection. 

The  Central  Library  and  all  its  twenty-six  branches  are  always  aware 
that  the  purpose  of  a  public  library  is  to  serve  in  every  way  possible 
the  patron.  It  wants  to  help  the  teacher,  not  only  in  her  professional  ca- 
pacity, but  also  as  an  individual  seeking  personal  entertainment,  and  cul- 
tural enrichment. 


In  the  brief  business  meeting  at  the  close  of  the  talks,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1941-1942: 

President:   Miss   Caroline  L.   Ziegler,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore, 
2704  N.  Charles  Street. 

First  Vice-President:  Mr.  Earle  Hawkins,  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education,  Lexington  Building,   Baltimore. 

Second    Vice-President:    Miss    Annette    Mann,    Southern    High    School, 
Baltimore.  1507  Ralworth  Road. 

Recording  Secretary:  Mr.  Lawrence  Shawe,  Senior  High  School,  Hagers- 
town. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Young,  School  56A,  Balti- 
more.    3702  Hayward  Avenue. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  P.  Flagg,  Baltimore,  Polythechnic  Institute.     1528 
Bolton  Street. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  E.   DAVIS,   Secretary. 


GEOGRAPHY  SECTION 


Helen   L.    Babylon,    Chairman 

Alvin   V.    Burgess,    Secretary 

Fall  fleeting,  October  24,  1941 

The  regular  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Geography  Section  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore,  Fri- 
day, October  24,  at  3:45  P.  M.  The  chairman.  Miss  Helen  L.  Babylon,  pre- 
sided.   About  one  hundred  teachers  were  present. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Walburn,  presented  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  section. 

The  nominating  committee,  Miss  Pearl  Blood,  chairman,  presented 
the  following  nominations  for  officers  for  the  coming  year:  Chairman,  Mr. 
Alvin  V.  Burgess,  Kenwood  High  School,  Raspeburg;  Vice-Chairman,  Miss 
Augusta  Hillman,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore;  Secretary,  Mr. 
Harry  Chayt,  School  No.  43 A,  Baltimore;  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  W.  Wal- 
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bum,  Catonsville  High  School,  Catonsville.  A  motion  was  made  and  second- 
ed that  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  be  accepted  and  that  the 
secretary  cast  the  ballot.     The  motion  was  carried. 

The  speaker,  Dr.  Franz  Michael,  was  introduced  by  the  chairman.  Dr. 
Michael  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Page  School  of  International 
Relations,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  former  experience  as  a  teacher 
at  the  National  Chekiang  University,  Hangchow,  China,  and  his  long  resi- 
dence in  the  Orient  made  him  well  qualified  to  talk  on  the  subject:  "The 
United  States  and  Japan". 

Dr.  Michael  emphasized  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  Pacific,  but  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  with  Japan 
because  of  the  strongly  conflicting  Far  Eastern  policies  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  stated  that  the  Japanese  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  very  clear  and 
definite — the  desire  for  territorial  expansion,  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  apparent  uncertainty  in  Japan  at  the  present  time  is 
not  an  imcertainty  of  pohcy,  but  an  uncertainty  of  methods  to  pursue.  The 
uncertainty  of  methods  is  due  to  divided  opinion  among  Japanese  leaders 
and  the  course  of  recent  events.  One  group  has  advocated  war  as  a  means 
of  achieving  the  aims  while  a  second  group  favored  the  gaining  of  conces- 
sions without  war,  when  possible.  In  1937  the  latter  group  tried  to  get  in- 
ternational approval  for  Japanese  intervention  in  China,  but  the  group  which 
favored  war  began  hostilities  during  the  same  year.  It  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized in  Japan  as  a  mistake  since  Japan  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  a 
decided  victory,  and  since  the  beginning  of  war  in  Europe  in  1939  would  have 
given  Japan  a  better  opportunity  to  pursue  her  policy  with  less  interference 
from  abroad. 

Although  her  policy  has  not  changed,  Japan's  future  action  is  a  great 
uncertainty.  She  is  waiting  for  the  trend  of  events  elsevi^here  to  help  de- 
termine the  vdsdom  of  a  new  attempt  to  gain  territory  and  resources.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  had  collapsed  after  a  few  weeks,  it  is  probable  that  Japan 
would  have  made  an  attack  immediately.  The  results  of  the  battle  now 
raging  around  Moscow  will,  in  all  probability,  influence  Japan's  future  ac- 
tion. In  the  event  that  the  war  in  Europe  goes  strongly  against  those  pow- 
ers which  oppose  her,  it  is  probable  that  Japan  vidll  attack  immediately. 
It  appears  evident  that  Japan's  policy,  temporarily,  is  to  keep  what  she  has 
rather  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  men  and  supplies  in  another  attempt  no  more 
successful  than  the  one  in  China. 

The  place  where  Japan  will  next  attack,  if  an  attack  is  made,  is  like- 
wise a  great  uncertainty.  If  an  attack  is  made,  it  may  be  against  Vladivo- 
stok, the  most  opportune  place  for  the  storage  of  supplies  for  an  attack  on 
Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attack,  if  made,  may  be  southward  against 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  India  or  Singapore  because  of  the  valuable  resources 
of  these  areas. 

In  conclusion,  Dr,  Michael  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  question  which 
concerns  the  United  States  is:  Whose  idea  will  be  behind  the  new  order  es- 
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tablished  in  the  Far  East?  This,  he  stated,  is  not  yet  clear.  The  United 
States  has  advocated  the  "Open  Door  Policy",  and  it  is  still  what  we  should 
Uke  to  see  maintained.  This,  of  course,  is  in  conflict  with  the  order  Japan 
would  estabhsh. 

There  being  no  other  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ALVIN   V.   BURGESS,    Secretary. 


Fourth  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  May  3,  1941 

The  fourth  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Geography  Section  convened 
at  The  Germantown  School  in  Annapolis,  Saturday,  May  3,  1941.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  at  10:20  A.  M.  by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Helen  L.  Ba- 
bylon. 

Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Geography  Section 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  a  special  nominating  committee,  appointed  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  vice-chairman  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  was  given.  Mr. 
Alvtn  V.  Burgess  was  nominated.  It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that 
the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  proposed  constitution,  it  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded and  carried  that  the  constitution  be  rejected.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  rejected  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  new  committee  including  at  least 
two  members  of  the  old  committee  to  revise  the  proposed  constitution.  It 
was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, irrespective  of  the  old  committee,  to  revise  the  proposed  constitution. 

Reports  of  two  standing  committees  followed.  Miss  Jannie  C.  Palees, 
Chairman,  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Maps  and  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Miss 
Augusta  Hillman,  Chairman,  reported  for  the  Textbook  Committee.  Copies 
of  the  reports  are  herewith  appended. 

The  business  meeting  adjourned  at  11:15  A.  M.  for  a  brief  recess.  Fol- 
lowing the  recess  the  program  of  the  morning  session  was  presented.  The 
first  feature  was  the  showing  of  the  movie  film,     "The  River". 

Prof.  Esther  Crooks,  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Goucher  College,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  morning  session.  Prof.  Crooks  was  introduced  by  Miss  L. 
Merle  Smuck,  Supervisor  of  Geography,  Baltimore.  Prof.  Crooks'  first 
hand  information  on  Latin  America  enabled  her  to  deliver  a  very  timely 
and  instructive  talk  on  "Inter-American  Relationships".  It  was  pointed 
out  that  in  the  past,  Latin  America  was  strongly  influenced  by  natural 
conditions,  whereas  today,  economic  factors  are  of  first  importance.  The 
necessity  of  better  relations  and  increased  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  republics  were  emphasized. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  1:00  P.  M.,  when  luncheon  was 
served  at  Carvel  Hall. 

Following  the  luncheon.  Dr.  Berry,  Research  Director  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  spoke  on  "Drowned  River  Valleys",  using  the  Chesapeake 
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Region  as  an  example.  Dr.  Berry  traced  the  history  of  the  region  from 
the  Jurassic  period  to  the  present.  During  this  period  the  Appalachians 
were  formed.  Due  to  the  ice  age,  tlie  water  level  was  lowered  considerably 
below  the  present  level,  and  the  rivers  cut  canyons  in  the  now  submerged 
part  of  the  coastal  plain.  Later,  due  to  the  melting  of  the  ice,  the  water 
level  was  raised  above  the  present  level  and  terraces,  now  visible,  were  cut 
above  the  shore  line. 

The  day's  program  was  concluded  with  a  boat  trip  across  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  which  gave  the  group  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  features 
described  in  Dr.  Berry's  talk.  Since  Dr.  Berry  was  unable  to  accompany 
us,  Mr.  Walther,  chairman,  Department  of  Geography,  State  Teachers' 
College,  Towson,  was  asked  to  accompany  the  group  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  may  be  asked  by  members  of  the  group. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALVIN  V.  BURGESS,  Secretary. 


Report  Of  Committee  On  Maps  And  Audio-Visual  Aids 

When  Miss  Norma  League  and  Mr.  Frank  Zeichner  joined  me  in  our 
investigation  of  what  is  new  in  maps  in  1941,  we  felt  that  there  was  but 
one  real  map-maker  that  we  might  consult  who  really  knew,  for  he  had 
a  monopoly  on  the  making  of  all  changes  in  existing  maps.  But  he  hap- 
pened to  be  so  occupied  with  turning  the  world's  ploughshares  into  swords 
that  we  did  not  dare  impose  upon  the  time  of  such  a  busy  man.  So  we  did 
the  next  best  thing,  we  made  contact  with  some  of  the  more  progressive 
publishers. 

We  went  through  a  mass  of  material.  It  seems  that  there  is  something 
new  under  the  sun.  And,  as  a  result,  we  want  to  bring  to  you  two  teaching 
helps  in  the  way  of  maps  that  we  think  you  are  going  to  be  interested  in. 

First,  there  is  the  new  slated  wall  outline  map.  It  is  our  old  cartocraft 
map  with  its  face  lifted.  And  what  a  grand  job  of  plastic  surgery  it  is! 
Water  areas  are  in  blue,  and  the  coasts  are  outlined  subtly  to  stand  out 
with  adjded  clarity.  This  map  has  another  new  feature;  the  two-print 
feature.  This  is  an  extra  black  printing  in  which  are  shown  the  rivers, 
mountains,  parallels,  and  meridians.  In  the  map  these  are  visible  at  close 
range  only  to  facilitate  the  chalking  in  of  physical  features  and  areas  undei- 
discussion  with  greater  accuracy  than  ever  before  and  with  more  attention 
to  detail. 

Second,  we  want  to  call  to  your  attention  ajiother  series  of  wall  outline 
maps  that  is  slightly  different  from  what  we  now  have.  These  are  trade- 
marked  "re-mark-able"  by  one  of  the  pubHshers  and  they  are  in  several 
ways.  They  have  a  surface  coated  with  a  smooth  heavy  layer  of  transparent 
cellulose  acetate  that  is  impervious  to  liquids.  This  surface  is  markable 
with  special  crayons  and  re-markable  after  being  wiped  off  with  an  ordinary 
dry  cloth  or  kleenex  tissue.  India  ink  or  show  card  colors  may  be  used, 
too,  Eind  erased  with  a  damp  cloth.    What  is  more,  the  map  is  white  and,  so, 
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you  will  find  that  the  dark  markings  stand  out  extremely  well  against  the 
light  background.  Each  map  is  really  composed  of  two  maps  mounted 
back-to-back  and  there  are  eleven  pairings  available  from,  which  to  choose. 
For  example,  there  are  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  World  and  the 
United  States,  Asia  and  Australia,  etc.  Each  panel  (i.  e.  two  maps  with 
a  box  of  crayons  of  five  colors)   costs  about  five  dollars. 

In  summary,  then,  there  are  two  new  kinds  of  maps — both  wall  outline 
maps.     Let  us  go  on,  now  to  the  subject  of  audio-visual  aids. 

As  you  know,  the  coming  thing  in  visual  education  is  sound  films.  The 
Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  of  Ne\y  York  City  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  have  selected  and  classified  some 
five  hundred  Hollywood  "shorts"  which  have  been  shown  in  theatres  all 
over  the  country  in  recent  years  and  are  thought  to  be  of  educational  value. 
Of  course,  the  films  had  to  be  reduced  by  the  producers  from  35  mm.  to 
16  mm.  to  be  ready  for  classroom  use.  The  advantages  of  these  films  you 
can  readily  see.  They  are  made  by  professional  movie  people;  they  have 
been  proved  popular  in  regular  motion  picture  theatres,  and  they  have 
been  approved  by  teachers.  There  are  disadvantages,  too,  it  is  true.  A 
trained  person  is  needed,  you  know,  to  run  the  film  with  the  sound  track, 
but  we  can  avoid  that  difficulty  by  training  one  person  in  each  school  to 
handle  the  equipment;  and,  then,  the  projector  is  expensive.  But  once 
your  school  has  a  projector,  you  need  not  worry  about  the  expense  of  films 
for  they  can  be  rented  for  only  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  These  titles  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  subject  available  in  these  "talkies".  Dixie- 
land (a  rapid  review  of  the  American  South),  Egypt-Kingdom  of  the  Nile; 
Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf  (a  travelogue  of  Canada.; 

Then  there  are  the  film  strips.  You  will  be  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
them  and  seeing  a  great  deal  of  them.  These  strips  of  film  are  made  up 
of  a  series  of  related  pictures  printed  on  35  mm.  motion  picture  safety  film 
(non-inflam_mable.)  The  pictures  are  all  related  to  the  same  topic  and 
arranged  in  a  definite  sequence,  but  they  are  not  in  the  form  of  a  motion 
picture  and  are  projected  entirely  as  stills.  They  are  produced  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education  of  Chicago,  which  chooses  carefully  the  people 
who  prepare  filmstrips  to  make  sure  that  each  picture  is  authentic.  They 
are  very  inexpensive.  The  average  strip,  containing  about  50  pictures,  costs 
about  two  dollars,  making  the  pictures  cost  four  cents  each.  They  are  un- 
breakable, will  not  crack  in  the  projector  and  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  with  very  little  wear  if  correctly  used  and  correctly  handled.  Very 
little  space  is  required  for  the  storage  of  the  tiny  cans  in  which  they  are 
kept  and  they  can  be  carried  easily.  They  may  even  be  mailed  for  a  one- 
and-one-half  cent  stamp.  Another  point  in  the  case  for  filmstrips  is  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  their  projection.  An  elementary  school  child  can 
quickly  learn  to  handle  them,  leaving  the  teacher  free  for  actual  teaching. 
Besides,  there  is  no  noise  when  the  projector  is  at  work.  And  here  is 
something  else  in  their  favor;  the  strips  can  be  cut  into  individual  pictures 
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which  can  then  be  mounted  with  mats  and  used  as  individual  slides.  Thus, 
a  teacher  can  arrange  her  own  sequences  and  may  add  slides  made  by  her- 
self or  any  of  her  pupils.  She  can  have  any  35  mm.  pictures  (positives, 
that  is)  developed  and  made  into  2x2  slides  to  be  shown  in  the  classroom. 
A  geographically  minded  teacher  might,  for  instance,  photograph  a  grain 
of  wheat  in  the  home  or  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  field.  She  might  "snap" 
a  coal  mine  while  on  a  trip.  Nor  is  the  price  prohibitive  for  you  can  make 
eighteen  colored  exposures  for  $2.50.  That  includes  developing.  Black 
and  white  pictures  are,  of  course,  cheaper  still.  A  filmstrip  projector  may 
be  bought  for  as  low  as  $27.  A  2  by  2  projector  can  be  had  for  $18,  and  a 
combination  projector  for  filmstrips  and  2  by  2  slides  is  $54.  Incidentally, 
you  must  want  some  idea  of  the  topics  filmed  on  strips.  Here  are  a  few: 
Erosion;  Europe  as  a  Whole;  Japan,  Beauties  of  Sunrise  Land;  and,  of 
course,  others  on  your  subject  and  your  topic. 

There  is  another  trick  in  the  sound  line  that  we  must  not  miss  and  that 
is  the  recording  machine  and  the  records  it  presses.  With  it  you  can 
record  children's  voices.  You  can  file  away  radio  broadcasts  like  the  School 
of  the  Air  series  that  went  on  the  air  every  Monday  morning  this  past 
year  and  were  very  good  indeed.  Prepared  especially  for  geography  classes, 
they  covered,  as  you  recall,  such  topics  as  Furs  and  Newsprint  and  Tin 
and  Gold  and  Silver.  You  need  not  listen  to  the  broadcast  itself  if  at  the 
time  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  teach  that  particular  topic.  But  you  will  be 
very  thankful  indeed  that  the  records  were  made  when  your  class  reaches 
that  phase  of  the  course  of  study  where  they  fit  in.  You  can  even,  if  you 
like,  make  a  permanent  record  of  a  whole  lesson.  In  short,  you  can  pre- 
serve whatever  is  worth  preserving. 

These  three,  then — sound  films,  filmstrips,  and  the  recorder  are  the  new 
trends  in  the  field  of  pictures  and  sound.  And  I  think  you  mil  agree  wath 
Mr.  William  R.  Flowers,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Baltimore  City,  when  he  says  of  them  that  with  proper  use  such  visual  and 
auditory  aids  to  teaching  can  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  classroom  teach- 
er, but  that  everyone  in  the  field  of  education  should  understand  that,  how- 
ever excellent,  they  cannot  eliminate  actual  teaching  by  the  classroom 
teacher. 

JANNIE  C.  PALEES,  Chairman. 


Geography  Textbook   Committee's  Report — 1940-1941 

This  report  comes  at  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  all  in- 
formation that  has  been  compiled  in  textbooks  now  requires  of  the  reader 
a  degree  of  imagination.  Publications  during  this  present  war  period  in 
general  ignore  this  historical  upheaval.  Then  there  are  publications  stress- 
ing the  Southern  Lands  which  may  be  of  political  influence.  However, 
considering  these  factors  the  teacher  can  utilize  both  types  of  publications 
with  the  use  of  supplementary  current  material. 

Our  attention  must  be   focused   on   this   pertinent  fact.     Although   the 
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publications  are  authentic  as  to  the  producing  areas  of  the  natural  resources, 
this  present  world  conflict  is  putting  these  raw  materials  to  new  uses. 
For  example,  in  France  grapes  which  had  been  used  mainly  in  the  making 
of  wine  are  now  used  as  the  basis  of  the  sugar  industry.  Only  a  few  of  the 
publications  treat  this  latter  phase  in  even  a  general  manner. 

Our  committee  has  contacted  many  publishing  companies  in  order  to 
present  to  you  at  this  time  some  of  the  latest  materials.  However,  most 
of  these  books  are  new  editions  of  earlier  publications.  In  reviewing  the 
books  Miss  Clara  Siegel,  Mr.  Paul  Massicot  and  I  kept  the  following  ques- 
tions in  mind: 

1.  How  authentic  is  the  information? 

2.  Is  the  textual  material  of  a  current  character? 

3.  Has  the  author  made  an  effective  use  of  organization? 

4.  Does  the  illustrative  material  provide  geographic  relationships? 

5.  Does  the  physical  make-up  of  the  book  provide  for  efficient  study? 
Some   new   supplementary   materials   have   been   published   during   the 

last  two  years  by  the  American  Book  Company.  One  of  these,  "Our  Little 
Friends  of  Switzerland"  by  Frances  Carpenter,  tells  of  the  day  to  day  ac- 
tivities of  a  boy  and  girl  in  an  Alpine  village  during  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year.  Another  supplementary  reader  published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany is  "Knowing  The  Netherlands"  by  Dorothy  Gordon  and  John  J.  Loftus. 
A  publication  which  is  timely  is  "The  Present  War"  by  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Farlane.  This  booklet,  also  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
brings  up-to-date  the  developments  in  the  world  relating  to  the  present 
conflicts  and  provides  a  background  for  these  developments. 

A  new  text  for  children  beginning  the  study  of  geography  published 
by  the  American  Book  Company  is  "Our  Little  Neighbors  At  Work  And 
Play"  by  Frances  Carpenter.  This  book's  theme  is  the  use  which  man 
makes  of  the  gifts  of  nature  in  supplying  his  basic  needs  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  The  book  consists  of  an  Indian  unit;  a  pioneer  unit;  a  modem 
American  unit  and  a  foreign  unit.  Each  unit  is  broken  into  short  stories 
which  include  dramatic  narrative  wherever  possible. 

This  book  has  excellent  materials  for  providing  experiential  backgrotmd 
through  its  suggested  activities,  concrete  illustrations,  and  interesting 
stories.     A  workbook  is  available  for  use  with  the  text. 

The  Stull-Hatch  New  Geography  Series,  published  by  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
have  been  revised.  The  first  book  in  the  series,  "First  Adventure  In 
Geography",  by  Mary  Lusk  Pierce,  is  written  for  the  third  grade.  "Jour- 
neys Through  Many  Lands"  by  Stull  and  Hatch  is  the  second  book  in  the 
series  and  is  best  suited  to  the  elementary  grades,  probably  the  fourth. 
The  third  book,  "Journeys  Through  North  America"  by  Stull  and  Hatch, 
is  also  an  elementary  text.  The  fourth  book  of  the  series  is  "Europe  And 
Europe  Overseas".  The  fifth  book  contains  a  study  of  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  United  States.  The  last  book,  "Our  World  Today"  by  Stull  and  Hatch 
is  suitable  to  the  junior  high  school  pupil. 
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The  entire  series  of  texts  by  Stull  and  Hatch  shows  that  the  authors 
had  a  real  contribution,  based  on  teaching  and  writing  experience,  to 
make  the  philosophy  of  geography.  The  clear,  definite  organization  of  the 
units  should  prove  helpful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  vivid  illustrative 
material  provides  a  real  visual  aid  to  supplement  the  text  and  to  serve 
as  an  invaluable  teaching  tool  for  the  visual  minded  pupil  especially.  The 
physical  make-up  includes  a  clear,  well-organized  table  of  contents,  well- 
defined  units  of  work,  suitable  type  and  spacing  for  age  of  reader,  pleasing 
appearance  with  many  clear  pictures,  graphs,  and  colored  maps,  the  latest 
statistical  material  available  and  selected  bibliography  material  according 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

The  Barrows-Parker  Geography  Series,  published  by  the  Silver-Burdett 
Company,  has  also  been  revised.  The  first  book  of  this  series  deals  with 
"Journeys  In  Distant  Lands".  The  second  book  contains  a  study  of  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  third  book  contains  a  study  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  fourth  and  last  book  pertains  to  "Southern  Lands".  These  books  at- 
tack problems  according  to  political  divisions. 

The  map  work  in  all  of  the  books  is  very  good  because  it  is  built  up 
gradually  as  the  child's  experiences  help  him  to  visualize  the  real  things 
for  which  the  added  symbols  stand,  and  the  maps  are  placed  where  they 
are  needed.  The  books  include  good  explanations  and  reasons  for  certain 
geographic  relationships.  Children  are  led  to  express  many  facts  in  map 
form  and  in  simple  graphs  as  well  as  to  recognize  new  types  of  landscape 
features,  to  read  pictures  and  maps  of  familiar  types  with  increasing  under- 
standing, and  to  do  such  geographic  reasoning  as  is  within  their  power. 

In  the  second  book  "United  States  and  Canada",  two  pages  are  devoted 
to  Baltimore  alone  and  almost  one  page  on  oyster  fishing  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  There  is  a  small  map  of  Baltimore  and  several  pictures.  In  the  back 
of  the  book  are  reference  maps  of  each  section  of  the  United  States  which 
even  include  towns  less  than  1,000  in  population — e.  g.  in  Maryland  even 
Towson  is  located. 

During  the  last  year  a  new  edition  of  the  Social  Geography  Series  by 
Frederick  K.  Branom  and  Helen  M.  Ganey  has  been  published  by  William 
H.  Sadlier,  Inc.  The  first  book  of  this  series  deals  with  Home  Geography 
and  World  Geography.  The  second  book  contains  a  study  of  North  America 
and  South  America.  The  third  book  contains  a  study  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia  and  the  Polar  Regions.  The  last  book  treats  of  world 
problems  from  a  commercial  and  industrial  standpoint. 

These  books  contain  authentic  information  of  the  activities  of  man 
influenced  by  his  natural  environment.  The  authors  have  tried  these  books 
in  many  classrooms  and  the  books  have  been  written  for  children  in  their 
own  language. 

The  books  are  well-organized  into  effective  teaching  units.  Large 
geographic  regions  are  used,  but  at  the  same  time  the  geography  of  the 
different  countries  has  been  comprehensively  treated.    Considerable  attention 
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has  been  given  to  large  centers  of  population.  The  division  of  the  units 
into  teaching  sections  such  as  farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  etc.,  aids 
the  teacher  in  planning  his  daily  lesson,  and  helps  eliminate  confusion  of 
thought. 

The  physical  make-up  of  the  books  is  very  satisfactory.  The  books 
are  easy  to  read.  The  maps  and  graphs  are  simple  yet  effective  and  use- 
ful. The  pictures  show  how  activities  of  man  are  related  to  his  natural 
environment. 

As  a  whole,  you  will  find  this  a  series  of  carefully  written,  well-organiz- 
ed, useful  textbooks. 

In  the  revised  editions  the  latest,  available,  statistical  information  is 
given.  The  authors  have  also  made  a  special  effort  to  use  a  vocabulary 
suitable  for  the  age  of  the  pupils  for  which  the  books  are  v,Titten. 

Lippincott  Company  sent  us  "Modem  World  Geography','  written  by 
Earl  C.  Case  and  Daniel  R.  Bergsmark,  both  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
In  this  high  school  text  in  economic  and  social  geography  published  in  1938, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  geographical  cause  and  effect.  Although  major  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  United  States,  space  is  accorded  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  in  proportion  to  their  economic  importance  to  this  country.  A 
useful  bibliography  is  found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  has  just  published  a  new  high  school 
geography  text.  Finch,  Trewartha,  and  Shearer's  "The  Earth  And  Its  Re- 
sources", which  I  have  not  yet  received. 

Within  a  few  days  a  four  page  folder.  The  War  and  the  Changed  Map 
of  Europe,  containing  the  changes  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  up  to  and 
including  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by  Germany  will  be  published  by  Ginn 
and  Company  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  with  Atwood-Thomas  geographies. 

In  this  changing  world  the  publishing  companies  are  slow  in  producing 
new  textbooks.  However,  since  we  are  interested  in  the  basic  facts  of  man 
in  relation  to  his  natural  environment,  these  materials  may  help  us  in  at- 
tacking our  problems  in  the  light  of  the  latest  information. 

The  books  which  we  have  presented  to  you  today  are  here  for  your 
inspection. 

AUGUSTA  HILLMAN, 

Chairman  of  Textbook  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GUIDANCE  SECTION 

The  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  year  in  the  music  room  of  the  Eastern  High  School.  Over  300  per- 
sons— principals,  vice-principals,  homeroom  teachers,  and  counselors — 
from  the  city  and  state  attended  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Ruth  Strang,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  introduced  by  Miss  Leona  C.  Buchwald,  Supervisor  of  Guid- 
ance and  Placement  of  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools.  Dj.  Strang  gave  a 
very  interesting,  worthwhile  and  timely  lecture  on  the  topic:  "The  Role  of 
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the  Homeroom  Teacher  in  Guidance".  She  stressed  the  function  of  the 
homeroom  teacher  in  the  motivation  and  supervision  of  the  homeroom 
guidance  programs  and  drew  upon  her  extensive  observation  of  homeroom 
periods  throughout  the  country  to  illustrate  desirable  types  of  homeroom 
periods  and  effective  methods  of  presenting  them. 

Mr.  Irvin  D.  Medinger  told  about  his  work  to  amend  the  constitution 
of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  have,  in  different  areas  of  the  state,  regional  vice-presidents  who  will  be 
responsible  for  calling  local  meetings  and  for  securing  active  participation 
in  the  local  area.  He  also  reported  on  the  organization  of  the  members  of 
Montgomery  County  under  Miss  Dorothy  Young  as  regional  vice-president. 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  association, 
a  dinner  meeting  to  be  held  on  January  16,  1942,  at  which  time  Dr.  C.  L. 
Shartle,  Chief  of  the  Occupational  Research  Division  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  will  speak  on  "Job  Characteristics". 

Officers  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association  for  1941- 
1942  are: 

President — (Mrs.)  Hildreth  S.  Lambert,  Counselor  Patterson  Park  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Vice-President — R.  Floyd  Cromwell,  Supervisor  of  Guidance,  State  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Secretary — Dorothy  Eichhorn,  Counselor  Garrison  Junior  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Treasurer — Thomas  Braun,  Rehabilitation  Assistant,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


HISTORY  SECTION 


Mr.   Harry   Bard,    Chairman 
Mr.  Wilson  Valentine,   Secretary 

Meeting  was  held  at  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Auditorium,  Friday, 
October  24,  1941,  at  3:30  P.  M. 

By  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  the  offices  of  secretaiy  and  treasurer 
were  separated  and  junior  associate  members  were  invited  into  the  group. 

The  election  of  officers  produced  the  following  slate:  Mr.  Harry  Bard. 
Supervisor  of  History,  Secondary  Schools,  Baltimore,  President;  Miss  Olive 
Simpson,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland,  Maryland,  Vice-President; 
Mr.  Wilson  Valentine,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Gladys  T.  Hopkins,  Towson  High  School,  Treasurer. 

A  report  was  given  on  our  latest  project,  the  magazine  known  as  the 
Maryland  Historiographer  and  copies  of  our  record  issue  were  distributed. 
(See  inclosure). 

The  association  was  addressed  by  Dr.  John  C.  Patterson,  Senior  Spec- 
ialist in  Inter-American  Relations,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  subject:  'The  Teachers'  Role  In  Cultural  Relation."^  With  Latin 
America." 
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During  the  past  year,  we  began  publication  ot  the  Historiographer  in 
May,  and  were  also  addressed  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Owen  J.  Lattimore,  then 
Director  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International  Relations,  and 
now  Special  Adviser  to  the  Chinese  Government.  Dr.  Lattimore's  address 
was  delivered  at  a  luncheon  meeting  held  at  Carvel  Hall,  Annapolis. 

WILSON    VALENTINE,    Secretary. 


HOME  ECONOAHCS 

Miss  Edna  B.  McNaughton,  Chairman 
Miss  Doris  V.  Church,   Secretary 


No  Report. 


INDUSTRIAL  SECTION 


Mr.  Arthur  A.   Dick,   Chairman 
Mr.  Nicholas  G.  Nides,  Secretary 
Officers  elected:   Chairman,  Mr.  James  Proctor,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Bal- 
timore;  Secretary,  Mr.  Leroy  Longiey,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore. 

Address — "What  is  expected  of  industrial  education  for  National  De- 
fense", Mr.  L.  S.  Hawkins,  Chief,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Demonstration  by  a  representative  of  duPont  Companies. 


INTER.ALEDIATE  SECTION 


Miss  Ann   Shepherd,    Chairman 
Miss  Rolena  C.  Neels,   Secretary 

The  Intermediate  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  3:30  P.  M.  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Montebello  School  on  Friday, 
October  24,  1941,  with  Miss  Anna  G.  Shepperd.  Chairman,  presiding.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  v.as  given  as  follows:  Miss 
Audrey  R.  Deppenbrock,  Supervisor  of  Intermediate  Grades,  Baltimore 
City,  Chairman;  Miss  Helen  A.  Medinger,  Stoneleigh  School,  Baltimore 
County,  Secretary.     Both  were  unanimously  elected. 

Miss  Shepherd  i-ead  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Baltimore  County 
Humane  Society  inviting  all  teachers  to  visit  the  Humane  Society  from  2 
to  5  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  October  25.  1941. 

Mr.  R.  Floyd  Cromwell,  Supervisor  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  in  Maryland,  spoke  on  "Guidance  And  The  Elementary  School." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  guidance  program  in  Maryland  is  to 
understand  individuals,  and  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  program  in  the 
school  which  provides  growth  opportunities  that  are  best  tor  him  in  the 
term  of  what  kind  of  an  individual  he  is. 

A  teacher  who  labels  a  child,  such  as,  "He  is  dumb"  is  not  going  to  help 
the  child.     After  attaching  the  label  the   teacher  drops  the  child  into  her 
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mental  wastebasket,  and  washes  hei'  hands  of  him.  All  too  frequently  teach- 
ers recognize  that  individual  differences  exist,  but  do  nothing  about  them. 
Often  the  only  ones  to  which  teachers  react  are  the  differences  which  annoy 
them. 

Youngsters  differ  in  their  ability  to  read,  and  do  arithmetic  in  their  at- 
titudes, on  the  playground  and  in  every  way.  They  also  differ  in  their  in- 
tensity of  difference.  Teachers  should  determine  whether  the  differences 
are  good  or  bad,  whether  they  are  liabilities  to  be  limited,  or  assets  to  be 
built  up. 

Mr.  Cromwell  suggested  that,  in  order  to  understand  an  individual  bet- 
ter,  teachers  should: 

1.  Acquire  accurate  adequate  data  to  be  kept  on  record  cards. 

2.  Train  themselves  to  interpret  intelligently  this  data. 

3.  React  professionally  to  this  data,  i.  e.,  treat  what  they  get  as  a 
doctor  does.  Remember  that  "the  child  needs  help"  not  that  "the  child  is 
hopeless". 

Guidance  leads  to  an  increased  emphasis  in  understanding  youngsters, 
and,  in  doing  something  about  it,  to  build  habits  and  attitudes  that  lead  to 
employability.  What  we  build  in  the  elementary  school  in  good  work  habits, 
ability  to  work  with  others,  ability  to  take  orders,  to  be  dependable,  is  built 
for  the  future. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:35  P.  M. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

HELEN    A    MEDINGER. 


KINBERGABTEN    PRIMARY 

No  Report. 


IVIATHEMATICS 


Mr.  Grover  W.  Norris,  Chairman 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Bowers,  Secretary 

The  Mathematics  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  on  October  24,  1941,  in  School  No.  53,  Baltimore.  During  a  short 
business  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Chairman,  Mr.  Grover 
W.  Norris;  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Anna  Meeks;  Secretary,  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Bowers;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Karl  Schwartz;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  George 
Lundberg;  State  Representative  of  the  National  Council  of  Mathematics 
Teachers,  Miss  Agnes  Herbert. 

Dr.  Raleigh  Schorling  of  the  University  of  Michigan  spoke  on  'The 
Growing  Interest  in  Social  Mathematics".  Dr.  Schorling  stressed  the  need 
of  teaching  understanding  of  mathematical  relations  and  concepts  along 
with  computational  skill.  He  strongly  urged  a  required  course  in  social 
mathematics  in  senior  high  school. 

A  small  group  of  the  members  of  the  mathematics  section  met  later  at 
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the  Johns  Hopkins  Faculty  Club  for  dinner  with  Dr.  Schorling.     Dr.  Schor- 
ling  spoke  briefly  en  "Just  For  Fun." 


CANUTES  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3:30  P.  M.  by  Mr.  John  R.  Washburn, 
Chairman.     Approximately  125  people  were  present. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Aiken,  Miss  Diggs  read  the  minutes  which  were 
subsequently  approved  as  read. 

Treasurer's  Report — No  specific  report  rendered,  but  Dr.  Beardsley  of 
Goucher  College  announced  that  a  satisfactory  audit  had  been  made. 

Old  Business — Thanks  were  extended  to  Dr.  Esther  J.  Crooks  of  Gouch- 
er College,  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  for  her  untiring  efforts  in 
arranging  such  a  well  rounded  program. 

New  Business — Dr.  Beardsley  of  Goucher  College  and  Mr.  Jones  of  the 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  were  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
language  developments  in  the  state.  The  Nominating  Committee  of  which 
Miss  Gardiner  was  Chairman,  proposed  the  following  slate  for  next  year: 
Miss  Catherine  Beachley,  of  Hagerstown,  President;  Mr.  William  R.  Mc- 
Dorman,  of  Baltimore  City  College,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Cornelius 
Gisriel,  Chairman  of  the  Program.  Committee.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  wei'e  unanimously  approved. 

Following  the  termination  of  immediate  business,  a  group  of  Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute  students,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Latane, 
Dowling  and  Randall,  presented  several  sketches  in  French,  which  were  en- 
thusiastically applauded  by  the  audience. 

Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Petran,  Professor  of  Music  at  Goucher  College,  and 
The  Peabody  Institute,  presented  a  number  of  songs  of  South  and  Central 
American  countries.  He  further  illustrated  his  recital  by  an  exhibition  of 
various  primitive  types  of  musical  instruments.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
recital  it  was  announced  that  a  visiting  professor,  Dr.  Ramiro  Perez 
Reinoso,  of  Lima,  who  was  studying  philosophical  currents  in  this  country, 
was  among  those  present.  He  came  foiward  and  delivered  a  pleasant  mes- 
sage of  neighborly  greeting  in  his  native  tongue. 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  Pedro  Salinas,  Professor  of  Spanish  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  delivered  an  address  entitled,  "Buying  and 
Selling  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Rio  Grande".  This  was  delivered  in  Spanish 
and  was  concurrently  translated  into  English.  This  entertaining  talk  dealt 
with  the  different  ideas  on  merchandising  in  this  country  and  Latin  America 
and  its  sometime  amusing  consequences. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:50  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  R.  McDORMAN,  Sec'y-Treas. 
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MARYLAND   MUSIC   EDUCATORS'   ASSOCIATION 

Miss   Dorothy  Willison,    Chairman 
Miss  F.  Marian  Bennett,  Secretary 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  executive  committee  members 
of  the  Maryland  Music  Educators  Association  that  was  formed  on  Friday, 
October  24,  1941,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

This  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Music  Educators  Con- 
ference, the  Eastern  Conference,  National  School  Band  Association,  National 
School  Orchestra  Association,  National  School  Vocal  Association,  and  the 
Music  Education  Exhibitors  Association.  The  above  organizations,  under 
the  main  organization.  National  Educators  Conference,  is  a  department  of 
the  National  Educators  Association  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  voluntary, 
non-profit  organization,  representing  all  phases  of  music  education  in  the 
schools,  colleges,  universities  and  teacher-training  institutions.  Membership 
is  open  to  any  person  actively  interested  in  music  education. 

We  feel  that  the  Maryland  Music  Educators  Association  will  greatly 
benefit  music  here  in  Maryland,  and  we  would  appreciate  having  all  the 
help  possible  so  that  the  "Cause  of  Music"  here  in  Maryland  will  be  a  big 
success. 

President — Mr.  Robert  Bolles.  Business  address:  Head  of  Department 
of  School  Music,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  1  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Phone:  Vernon  5398.;  home  address:  Stansbury 
Manor,  Middle  River,  Maryland.     Phone:  Essex  754 J. 

Vice-President,  vocal — Mr.  C.  James  Velie.  Business  address:  Super- 
visor of  Music,  Baltimore  County,  200  W.  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. Phone:  Mulberry  1190;  home  address:  127  Newburg  Avenue,  Catons- 
ville,  Maryland.     Phone:   Catonsville  517. 

Vice-President,  orchestral — Mr.  Philip  Royer.  Business  and  home  ad- 
dresses: Supervisor  of  Music,  Carroll  County,  Westminster,  Maryland. 

Vice-President,  band — Mr.  Osmar  P.  Steinwald.  Business  address: 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Department  of  Education,  3  E.  25th 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Phone:  University  6300;  home  address: 
4415   Sedgwick  Road,   Baltimore,  Maryland.     Phone:   University  4721. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Frances  Jackman  Civis.  Business  address: 
Supervisor  of  Music  Education,  Department  of  Education,  3  E.  25th  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Phone:  University  6300;  Home  address:  1206  Argonne 
Drive,  Northwood,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     Phone:  Tuxedo  5103. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Region  I — Baltimore  City. 

Band:   Mr.   Osmar  P.   Steinwald    (see   3rd  Vice-President);    Orchestral: 

Mr.  Robert  Bolles   (see  President);  Vocal:  Mrs.  Frances  Jackman  Civis 

(see   Secretary-Treasurer). 
Region  II — Lower  Eastern  Shore. 

(Worcester,    Wicomico,     Somerset    and    Dorchester    Counties) 
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Band:  No  executive  elected;  Orchestral:  No  executive  elected;  Vocal: 
Miss  Mabel  L.  Jones — Business  Address:  Teacher  of  Music,  Pocomoke 
High  School,  Pocomoke  City,  Maryland. 

Region  HI — Upper  Eastern  Shore. 

f Talbot,    Caroline,    Queen    Anne's,    Cecil    and    Kent    Counties) 
Band:  No  executive  elected;  Orchestral:  Miss  Marie  L.  Pittinger,  busi- 
ness address:  Teacher  of  Music,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton,  Mary- 
land;     Vocal:    Mrs.    Margaret   Benson,    business    address:    Teacher    of 
Music,  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland. 

Region  IV — Central. 

(^ Harford,  Baltimore,  Carroll  and  Howard  Counties) 
Band:  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Lawrence,  business  address:  Teacher  of  Music, 
Catonsville  High  School,  Catonsville,  Maryland,  home  address:  Gar- 
land Station,  Maryland,  phone:  Linthicum  318J;  Orchestral:  Mr.  Philip 
S.  Royer  (see  2nd  Vice-President);  Vocal:  Mr.  C.  James  Velie  (see  1st 
Vice-President). 

Region  V — Southern. 

(Anne  Arundel,  Calvert,  Charles,  Prince  George's,  St.  Mary's 
and  Montgomery  Cotmties) 
Band:  Miss  Mary  G.  Cross,  business  address:  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Montgomery  County,  Rockville,  Maryland;  Orchestral:  Miss  Henrietta 
Baker,  business  address:  Teacher  of  Music,  Richard  Montgomery  High 
School,  Bethesda.  Maryland,  home  address:  304  Glenwood  Road,  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland;  Vocal:  Miss  Mary  Jo  Russ,  business  address, 
Teacher  of  Music,  Annapolis  High  School,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  home 
address,  121  Spa  View  Avenue,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Region  VT — Western. 

(Frederick,  Washington,  Allegany,  and  Garrett  Counties) 
Band:  Mr.  Robert  O.  Klepfer,  business  address:  Teacher  of  Music,  For' 
Hill  High  School,  Cumberland,  Maryland,  home  address:  117  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Cumberland,  Maryland;  Orchestral:  Miss  Dorothy  Wil 
lison,  business  address:  Teacher  of  Music,  Allegany  High  School,  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  home  address:  201  Fayette  Street,  Cumberland, 
Maryland;  Vocal:  Miss  Miriam  L.  Hoffman,  business  address:  Super- 
visor of  Music,  Washington  County,  Board  of  Education,  Hagerstovsm, 
Maryland. 


No  Report. 


OCCUPATIONAL,    SECTION 


PARENT-TEACHER    SECTION 


Mrs.   G.  R.   Clements,   Chairman 

Mrs.  A.  Gordon  Fleet,  Secretary 
No  meeting  at  convention  of  State  Teachers'  Association. 
At   state   convention    of   Maryland    Congress   of   Parents   and   Teachers 
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these  were  elected:  President.  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Cook,  Indianhead;  Secretary, 
Mrs.   Homer  V.   Hart,   Hagerstown. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION— OCTOBER  24,   1941 

Mr.   Fred  D.   Crosby,   Chairman 
Miss  Dorothy  Horine,   Secretary 

The  Maryland  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion opened  its  part  in  the  annual  convention  of  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  with  a  pre-convention  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Stafford  on 
Thursday,  October  23,  1941.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Maroney,  of  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, gave  a  very  interesting  and  inspirational  talk  on  the  subject,  "The 
Part  that  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Can  Play  in  the  Pres- 
ent Emergency".  The  banquet  was  very  well  attended  with  180  teachers 
and  friends  of  physical  education  being  present.  After  the  dinner  and  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Maroney,  Mr.  Smith  Thomas  and  his  partner,  Mrs.  Bonnell, 
from  the  Smith  Thomas  Dancing  Studios,  gave  a  dance  demonstration 
which  was  enjoyed  by  those  present.  The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  social  dancing. 

Friday  morning,  October  24,  1941,  a  demonstration  of  the  woi-k  of 
Physical  Education  in  Baltimore  County  was  held  at  Catonsville  High 
School,  and  elementary  school,  under  the  direction  of  Howard  W.  West- 
cott,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  of  the  Baltimore  County  Schools. 
Catonsville  High  School  teachers  had  arranged  for  a  luncheon  at  noon  for 
the  visiting  teachers,  and  24  teachers  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the 
Catonsville    group. 

The  annual  business  meeting  and  election  of  officers  was  held  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College  Auditorium  at  4  P.  M.,  with  the  following  officers 
being    elected: 

President — Ernest  B.  Marx,  428  E.  North  Avenue. 

First  Vice-President — Luella  B.  Snoeyenbos,  1129  N.  Calvert  Street. 

Second  Vice-President — Howard  A.  Westcott,  577  Woodbine  Avenue, 
Towson. 

Treasurer— Edith  Ball,   13  E.  Read  Street. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Ann  Mullan,  Western  High  School,  Gwynns 
Falls  Parkway  and  Pulaski  Street. 

Recording  Secretary — Blanche  Drennan,  2804  Christopher  Street. 

After  the  business  meeting,  the  group,  under  the  direction  of  Larry 
Cairns,  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  participated  in  a  program  of  country  dancing.  Mr. 
Cairns  gave  to  the  group  many  fine  points  on  the  technique  of  organizing 
and  calling  of  the  old  fashioned  square  dance.  Over  150  teachers  attended 
the  annual  meeting  at  Baltimore  City  College.  The  convention  for  the 
teachers  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  was  very  successful,  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  being  shown  by  the  members  of  this  section. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

FRED  D.  CROSBY,  Past  President. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS  OF  jVIABYLAJVD 

Fall  Meeting,  Friday,  October  24,  1941 

AUDITORIUM    ENOCH    PRATT    FREE    LIBRARY— THIRD    FLOOR 
Presiding — Mrs.    Lawrence   P.    Naylor,   President 
Morning  Session — 

10:00 — Registration. 

10:30 — Book  Symposium. 

Books  through  the  6th  grade — Leader,  Miss  Jane  Darrah,  Assistant 
to  the  Director,  Work  With  Children,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

Books  for  the  Junior  High  School — Leader,  Miss  Naomi  Johnson,  As- 
sistant Librarian,  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission. 

Books  for  the  Senior  High  School — Leader,  Miss  Margaret  Alexander, 
Young  People's  Librarian,  Enoch  Pratt  Library. 

1 :00 — Luncheon. 
Afternoon    Session. 

3:30 — Business  Meeting. 

3:30 — The  topic  for   the   afternoon:   Visual  Aids. 

Motion  pictures  about  Maryland  were  shouTi  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Philip  Provenza,  Baltimore. 

4:15 — Visual  Aids  and  the  School  Library — Miss  Marguerite  Kirk, 
Director  of  Department  of  Libraries  and  Visual  Aids,  Board  of  Education, 
Nev/ark,  New  Jersey. 

Officers  elected:  President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stickley,  Montgomery-Blair 
High  School,  Silver  Spring;  Secretary,  Sister  Mary  Anthony,  Mt.  Saint 
Agnes  Library,  Mt.  Washington. 


SCIENCE 

CITY   COLLEGE— ROOM   207 
Miss  Lois   Piatt,   Chairman 
Miss  E.  Lenore  Meid,   Secretary 
The   meeting  was   called   to   order  by   the   chairman.   Miss   Lois   Piatt. 
About  90  people  were  present. 

After  a  message  of  welcome  the  chairman  suggested  that  each  in- 
dividual regrister  and  vote  immediately,  so  that  ballots  would  be  counted. 

Miss  Piatt  then  introduced  the  speakers  in  the  panel  discussion  on  the 
subject:  "Public  School  Science  Meets  The  Present  Emergency".  The  view 
points  of  the  elementary,  the  junior  high,  and  the  senior  high  schools  were 
presented  by  teachers  with  experience  in  the  areas  discussed  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  suggested  government  publica- 
tions and  visual  aids  available  to  teachers. 


Elementarj-  School  Science  Meets  The  Present  Emergency 

f  Alexena  G.  Stidham,  Acting  Supervisor  of  General  Science,  Baltimore) 
In  the  pamphlet,   "Education  and  National  Defense",  published  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  we  find  this  paragraph: 
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MR.  RAYMOND  S.  HYSON,  President-Elect 


"The  program  of  national  defense  calls  for  men  and  women  who  are 
mentally  well  adjusted  and  physically  fit  to  endure.  It  calls  for  men  and 
women  who  will  guard  and  conserve  the  resources  of  the  nation.  It  calls 
for  men  and  women  who  know  how  to  live  with  other  men  and  women  and 
whose  human  understanding  reaches  out  with  a  desire  to  cooperate  with 
free  men  everywhere.  It  calls  for  men  and  women  of  moral  stamina 
resolute  in  their  decisions  for  right,  and  willing,  if  need  be,  to  pay  tlie 
price  of  righteous  convictions." 

To  accomplish  this  the  science  program  must  satisfy  three  require- 
ments 

1.  It    must    be   nnodern. 

2.  It  must  tend  to  train  the  senses  and  all  of  man's  capacities  for  ob- 
servation. 

3.  It  must  cultivate  in  the  pupil  a  love  of  truth. 

In  a  modern  program  health  is  one  of  our  first  considerations.  We 
not  only  try  to  provide  a  schoolroom  which  is  livable  but  we  teach  our 
pupils  the  principles  of  ventilation,  of  lighting,  and  of  heating.  In  Balti- 
more we  cover  the  topics  in  these  units: 

8A — Ventilation,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  convection  currents. 

8A — Heating,  fire,  fuel  values,  radiation. 

9A — Lighting,  color,  proper  lighting  fixtures. 

Other  opportunities  for  teaching  health  present  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing  units: 

8A — Water:  Baltimore  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  pollution  of 
streams. 

Methods  of  Purification:  Air — Ventilation,  smoke  nuisance,  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning. 

9B — Plants:  Bacteria,  yeast,  mold,  use  of  green  plants — oxygen,  use  as 
food,  drugs,  dyes;  animals — Insect  control,  rat  control,  care  of  pets. 

9A — IVlachines:  Safety;  electricity,  safety,  ultra-violet  rays,  lighting; 
automobile,  safety. 

We  can  keep  our  science  program  modern  by  discussing  the  research 
work  of  scientists.  Many  of  these  men  are  hard  at  work  on  tasks  of  vital 
importance  to  our  defense  effort. 

Conservation  is  of  vital  importance  in  peace  time  as  well  as  during  a 
national  emergency.     Our  course  of  study  provides  for  this  as  follows: 

SB — Geology  unit:  Erosion  control,  crop  rotation,  irrigation,  natural  re- 
sources. 

SA^ — Water:  Water  supply;  air,  fire  prevention;  chemistry,  use  and  care 
of   iron   and   aluminum. 

9B — Plants:    Forest   conservation. 

9A — Automobile:  Gasoline;  Electricity:  Power. 

These  studies  are,  we  hope,  helping  us  to  satisfy  the  second  require- 
ment set  up,  namely,  to  train  in  observation. 

The   third   criterion,   the   program   must   cultivate   a   love   of   truth,    is 
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provided  for  in  a  number  of  ways.  We  are  training  our  pupils  to  analyze 
statements,  to  accept  only  the  word  of  a  reliable  authority,  and  to  be  able 
to  recognize  and  make  use  of  reliable  sources  of  information.  Science 
demonstrations  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this  training. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  in  the  junior  high  school  science  program 
we  are  striving  to  reach  the  goal  set  up  by  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission. 

"Let  us  do  more  effectively  the  good  things  we  have  tried  to  do,  ad- 
justing where  necessary.  This  is  what  national  emeigency  demands  of  the 
schools." 

"Let  the  schools  do  their  part  in  continuing  to  build  steadily  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  defense  of  the  nation,  and  they  will  be  contributing 
vitally  to  its  material  defense." 


Junior  High  School  Science  Meets  The  Present  Emergency 

Mary  C.  Harrington,  Principal  School  No.  82 

The  present  sti'Uggle  is  between  the  scientific  and  the  technological 
resources  of  nations.  For  the  defense  of  cur  country  tanks,  airplanes, 
ships,  and  bombs  are  needed.  These  and  similar  applications  are  the  results 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  scientists.  In  the  present  emergency,  the  ability 
of  trained  masses  on  the  assembly  line  in  a  factory  counts  for  as  much 
as  the  ability  of  service  men  on  the  firing  line. 

It  is  the  public  school  that  will  supply  a  majority  of  the  semi-skilled 
defense  workers.  Ships,  guns,  bombs,  airplanes  are  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  The  perfection  of  these  defense  mechanisms  will  be 
impeded  or  improved  by  the  type  of  training  pupils  receive  in  the  science 
laboratories  of  the  public  schools.  Particularly  must  each  student  be  aware 
of  the  significance  of  this  daily  work  in  the  science  rooms  of  both  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  schools. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  violent  economic,  social,  and  political  condi- 
tions, it  is  especially  important  that  the  teachers  of  science  should  scruti- 
nize with  utmost  care,  what  topics  the  science  course  of  study  can  offer, 
better  to  prepare  the  science  students  to  solve  the  problems  which  they 
must  face;  for  example,  the  problem  of  conservation  as  it  affects  such 
topics  as  soil,  waterways,  forests,  wild  animals,  minerals,  health,  and  city, 
state,  and  national  planning,  together  with  recommendations  for  its  so- 
lution. 

Likewise,  in  science  couises  of  study,  safety  and  fii-st  aid  information 
have  grown  in  importance.  Accidents,  by  taking  a  huge  toll  in  life  and 
property  definitely  hinder  our  national  defense  effort.  Every  science  stu- 
dent guided  by  the  example  of  his  teacher  should  prevent  wastage  of  human 
and  material  resources  of  the  nation  through  accidents. 
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Senior  High  School  Science  Meets  The  Present  Emergency 

Dr.  Joe  Young  West,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson 

The  best  contribution  our  high  schools  can  make  during  the  present 
crisis  is  to  preserve  their  normal  routines  insofar  as  is  possible.  This  in- 
cludes an  intensification  and  elaboration  of  many  of  our  present  aims  in 
science  and  all  other  fields  of  education.  The  most  important  single  con- 
tribution is  training  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  for  intelligent  partici- 
pation in  post-war  reconstruction.  This  calls  for  training  for  citizenship  in 
science  classes  and  all  other  classes;  for  training  in  use  of  the  scientific 
method  in  approaching  and  solving  their  own  and  other  problems;  for 
much  more  emphasis  upon  health  education,  including  diet,  nutrition,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  general  body  development,  and  corrective  processes. 

There  should  be  an  increasing  consciousness  upon  the  part  of  high 
school  pupils  of  the  relationships  that  exist  between  social  problems  and 
science.  This  calls  for  much  closer  correlation  between  these  departments 
than  has   been   done   previously. 

Shopwork  (which  is  a  field  closely  related  to  science)  can  provide  basic 
training  for  supplying  and  replacing  workers  in  defense  industries,  and  in 
case  of  more  extreme  emergency  high  school  boys  and  girls  can  possibly 
be  used  for  home  guard  training,  nurse  training,  air  raid  warning,  air 
raid  precaution,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

However,  the  first  and  most  important  contribution  of  high  schools 
during  the  emergency  period  remains  that  of  training  for  intelligent  adult 
participation  in  the  post-war  reconstruction  period. 


The   Assistance   The   Federal   Government   Offers   The   Schools 

Miss  Bernice  Mallory,  Federal  Agent,  Home  Economics  Education 
Miss  Mallory  suggested  the  introduction  of  courses  in  Home  Nursing 
and  the  study  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  higher  food  costs.  The  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  will  furnish  material  relating  to  nutritional  needs  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  information  on  price  differentials.  The  gov- 
ernment has  available  loan  packets  on  Education  and  National  Defense. 
"School  Life",  the  journal  of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  "Consumers' 
Guide",  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  suggestive  material 
for  various  groups.  Pamphlet  No.  80,  "Sources  of  Visual  Aids  for  In- 
structional Use  in  Schools",  may  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  suggestions  stated  in  the  above  speeches 
there  was  general  agreement  among  the  participants  that  science  teaching 
should : 

1.  Give  each  child  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  and  values  of  a 
democracy. 

2.  Provide  behavior  modes  in  accordance  with  democratic   ideas. 

3.  Develop  strong  loyalties  to  democratic  ideals. 
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At  the  close  of  the  panel  discussion  the  following  questions  from  the 
audience  were  discussed: 

What  is  the  value  of  teaching  the  scientific  method  of  thinking  to 
junior  high  school  students  as  the  only  practical  way  of  solving  current 
problems  ? 

Can  the  overlapping  of  subject  matter  be  ironed  out  during  the  speeding 
up    process  ? 

Where  shall  health  education  be  placed  in  the  curriculum? 

Should  boys  be  taught  nutrition? 


Business  IVIeeting 
The  minutes   of  the   two   council   meetings  held  during  the  year  were 
i-ead  by  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  reported  as  follows: 

October  23 — Balance    $  .25 

October  24 — Receipts     9.00 

Expenditures     3.35 

October  24 — Balance $5.90 

Miss  Piatt  explained  that  it  was  impossible  to  print  the  proposed  bulle- 
tins because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Chairman,  Mr.  Emerson  P.  Sla- 
cum,  high  school,  Gaithersburg;  Secretary,  Mr.  Roy  L.  Robertson,  high 
school.  North  East;  Council  Members:  Mr.  Robert  Vincent,  Dorchester  Coun- 
ty; Mr.  V.  C.  Hodgson,  Allegany  County;  Miss  Susan  Boyer,  Montgomery 
County;  Mr.  C.  E.  Harkins,  Anne  Arundel  County;  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmar, 
Baltimore   City. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:20  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted 

E.  LENORE  MEID,  Secretary 


>nNUTES  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SECTION 

The  Secondary  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  called 
to  order  by  Chairman  Willis  H.  White  at  3:35  in  Room  213,  City  College. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Mr.  Merritt 
Douglass,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  submitted  his  commit- 
tee's recommendations  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Willis  of  Cambridge  for  chairman 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Beachley  of  North  East  for  secretary.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  accepted  by  the  association  and  duly  elected  as  officers  for  the 
coming  year. 

Chairman  White  announced  that  the  principals  could  save  half  of  their 
membership  dues  of  two  dollars  in  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  by  paying  one  dollar  to  Mr.  Guy  Stapleton  at  the  end  of 
the   meeting. 

Chairman    White    then    introduced    Dr.    Harold    C.    Hand,    Professor   of 
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Education  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  whose   topic  was   "Freeze-Outs 
versus  Defense". 

Dr.  Hand  contended  that  many  youth  drop  out  of  high  school  because 
of  low  intellectual  endowment  and  low  economic  status.  He  quoted  results 
of  four  studies  that  showed  that  youth  with  low  I.  Q.'s  have  very  little 
chance  of  completing  high  school.  His  conclusion  v/as  that  those  least 
competent  to  meet  adult  problems  are  the  first  one  put  out  to  face  them. 
The  major  part  of  Dr.  Hand's  talk  dealt  with  freeze-outs  because  of  eco- 
nomic reasons.  He  quoted  from  nine  studies  that  have  been  made,  which 
indicate  that  our  schools  are  costing  youngsters  more  than  they  can  afford. 
These  studies  showed  the  average  expense  per  pupil  to  be  around  $125,  the 
lowest  was  $10,  and  the  highest  was  $452.  These  studies  show  that  our 
pupils  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  according  to  their  economic 
status.  Dr.  Hand's  conclusions  were  that  our  schools  are  not  the  democratic 
institutions  that  we  claim  them  to  be,  but  that  they  actually  cause  greater 
inequalities  and  set  up  wider  class  distinctions.  He  closed  with  three  sug- 
gestions: (1)  that  we  study  both  the  I.  Q.  and  economic  freeze-out  sit- 
uations in  our  own  schools,  (2)  that  we  determine  why  they  exist,  and  (3) 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to  eliminate  fees  and  remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Douglass,  Principal  of  Montgomery-Blair  Senior  High  School 
of  Silver  Springs  spoke  on  "Reducing  Pupils'  Expenses".  Mr.  Douglass 
explained  a  three-year  experiment  that  his  school  is  carrying  on  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Hand.  Mr.  Douglass  also  mentioned  several  helpful  methods 
of  reducing  expenses  that  are  being  put  into  practice  in  his  school.  After 
cutting  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  it  is  proposed  to  see  that 
every  pupil  has  a  way  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  a  maximum  program. 
In  the  end  each  pupil  is  to  get  more  for  less  than  one-half  the  present  cost. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:50  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  W.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

The  meeting  of  the  Special  Education  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Firey,  Jr.,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  William  S.  Baer  School,  October  24,  1941. 

A  short  business  meeting  was  held  at  which  time  the  nominating  com- 
mittee submitted  the  following  names  as  officers  for  1941-1942: 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Wygant,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Dwight  Caskey,  408  W.  Joppa  Road,  Towson. 

As  no  additional  nominations  were  made  from  the  floor,  the  ballot  was 
accepted  as  read 

Mr.  Firey  introduced  the  speaker,  Dr.  Cain,  Supervisor  of  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Cain  spoke  on 
"The  Place  of  Special  Education  in  the  National  Emergency".     He  pointed 
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out  that  the  National  Emergency  placed  a  great  stress  on  vocational  educa- 
tion and  made  it  necessarj^  for  schools  to  train  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  for  defense.  Dr.  Cain  discussed  the  "Special  Education  Areas" 
which  receive  the  most  stress  for  defense  training.     These  areas  are: 

1.  Alien  Education 

2.  Consumer    Education 

3.  Physical  Education 

4.  Guidance 

In  closing,  Dr.  Cain  cautioned  that  all  teachers  in  special  fields  must 
"Realize  that  we  are  doing  a  service  that  must  be  maintained  and  that  we 
must  not  allow  it  to  be  squeezed  out  or  over-shadowed  by  any  other 
purpose." 

There   being  no  further  business,   the   meeting  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  HARRIS  BAER,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  SECTION 

The  Teacher  Education  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation met  on  Friday,  October  24,  1941,  at  3:30  P.  M.  in  Room  209  of  the 
Eastern  High  School.  Dr.  Henry  Brechbill.  chairman,  presided.  About  60 
persons  attended  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  John  Dunkle,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  presented 
the  slate  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The  slate  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted. Dr.  G.  Nevin  Rebert  of  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Maryland,  was 
elected  chairman,  and  Dr.  Evelyn  L.  Mudge,  of  Western  Maryland  College, 
Westminster,  Maryland,  was  re-elected  secretary.  The  nominating  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Dr.  Dunkle,  Miss  Stella  Brown  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Car- 
ruthers. 

Dr.  Helen  Mackintosk  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  addressed  the 
group  on  the  subject:  "Turning  the  Spotlight  on  Student  Teaching".  The 
address  provided  a  searching  analysis  of  five  major  problems  of  the  student 
teaching  program  and  summarized  the  present  trends. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  summary  of  student  teaching  practices 
in  Maryland.     The  following  reported: 

Dr.  T.  J.  Carruthers,  of  Salisbury  State  Teachers'  College. 

Miss  Florence  Snodgrass,  of  Washington  College. 

M'ss  Lucy  Scott,  of  Towson  State  Teachers'  College. 

Dr.  G.  Xevin  Rebert,  of  Hood  College. 

Sister  Genevieve,  of  St.  Joseph's   College. 

Dr.  Sara  Smith,  of  Western  Maryland  College. 

Miss  Gladys  Wiggin,  of  University  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Dunkle,  of  Frostburg  State  Teachers'  College. 

Dr.  Laurence  Riggs,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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After  a  stimulating  discussion  of  the  address  and  reports,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  at  5:25  P.   M. 

EVELYN  L.  MUDGE,  Secretary. 


IVIARYLAND  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Met  for  dinner  in  Polytechnic  Cafeteria  at  which  239  were  served. 
There  was  a  short  business  meeting  during  which  the  following  were  elected 
for  1941-42  officers: 

President,  Ftalph  Gallington,  College  Park,  Maryland,  University  of 
Maryland;  Vice-President,  Clifford  Merkle,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles  W.  Dudderar,  Boys'  Vo- 
cational School,  Howard  and  Center  Streets,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  rest  of  the  meeting  was  given  over  to  Dr.  John  A.  McCarthy,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Vocational  Education,  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
inspiring  talk  on  "The  Progress  of  The  Program  of  Vocational  Education." 

CHARLES  W.  DUDDERAR. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1941-42    . 

President Mr.  Raymond  S.  Hyson 

Westminster 

Vice-President Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers 

4224  Loch  Raven  Boulevard,  Baltimore 

Vice-President Miss   Mary   A.    Adams 

Montebello  School,  Baltimore 

Treasurer Mr.    Charles    W.    Sylvester 

3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Secretary Mr.   Walter  H.  Davis 

Havre  de  Grace 

Assistant   Secretary Mr.   Albert  G.   Packard 

3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 
Executive  Corrunittee: 

Mr.   Raymond  S.   Hyson,   President,   Westminster 
Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Vice-President,  Baltimore 
Mr.  William  E.  Lehr,  7101  Sheffield  Road,  Baltimore 
Mr.  W.  J.  Stenger,  Chesterto\\Ti 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Stapleton,  Towson 


COI\E>nTTEES   FOR   1941-1942 


Educational  Progress  Committee — Dr.  Harold  W.  Chapman,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Research,  3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore;  Miss  Bessie  C.  Stern, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore;  Miss 
M.  Caroline  Coe,  Principal  of  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  Bayonne 
and  Sefton  Avenues,  Baltimore. 

Resolutions  Committee — Mr.  Charles  F.  Willis,  Chairman,  Assistant  Sup- 
erintendent of  Elementary  Schools,  3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore; 
Miss  Marie  E.  Wallace,  Principal  of  School  No.  55,  Chestnut  Avenue 
and  37th  Street,  Baltimore;  Miss  Mary  A.  Grogan,  Campus  School, 
Towson;  Mr.  Alvin  Burgess,  Kenwood  High  School,  Raspeburg. 

Legislative  Committee — Mr.  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Chairman,  Superintendent, 
Rockville;  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  Superintendent,  Hagerstown;  Mr. 
M.  U.  Zimmerman,  Easton;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Stevenson,  School  No.  84,  John- 
son and  Heath  Streets,  Baltimore;  Mr.  John  C.  Fischer,  School  No.  70A, 
Cambria  and  Twelfth  Streets,  Brooklyn  P.  O.,  Baltimore. 


SPECIAL    POLICIES    C03II\nTTEE 

(Term  expires  at  Convention  of  1942) 
Dr.  William  R.  Phipps,  Elementary  Supervisor,  Easton;  Mr.  Wilbur  Devil- 
biss,  H.  S.  Principal,  Frederick;  Miss  Alice  Mae  Coulboume,  Elementary 
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Supervisor,  Princess  Anne;  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  City  College,  Baitimore; 
Mr.  T.  J.  Carruthers,  Salisbury. 

(Term,  expires  at  Convention  of  1943; 

Dr.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  President  of  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson;  Dean 
A.  M.  Isanogle,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster;  Dr.  J.  Carey 
Taylor,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Secondary  Schools,  3  East  25th 
Street,  Baltimore;  Mr.  William  C.  Diehl,  Principal  of  South  Potomac 
Junior  High  School,  Hagerstown;  Mr.  Wilson  T.  Cahall,  Principal  of 
Federalsburg  High   School,   Federalsburg. 

(Term  expires  at  Convention  of  1944) 

Mr.  Earle  T.  Hawkins,  State  Department  of  Education,  Lexington  Building, 
Baltimore;  Miss  Lillian  Chee2aim,  Principal  of  Elementary  School, 
Easton;  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Koock,  Vice-Principal  of  School  No.  41,  Bal- 
timore; Mr.  Eugene  W.  Pruitt,  Superintendent  of  Frederick  County: 
Miss  Edith  Walker,  Principal  of  School  No.  27,  Fayette  and  Chester 
Streets,  Baltimore. 


OFFICERS   OF  AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS — 1941-1942 

Agriculture: 

Mr.   Omar  J.  Jones,   Chairman,   Faulkner 
Mr.  Carey  Lacey,  Secretary,  Prince  Frederick 
Art: 

Miss  Lois  McDorman,   Chairman,    Salisbury 

Classical: 

Dr.  David  M.  Robinson,  Chairman,    Johns   Hopkins   University,    Balto. 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  524  Rossiter  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Commercial: 

Mr.  L.   Lee  Lindley,   Chairman,   Hampstead 

Miss  Rose  Wickes,  Secretary,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore 
Elementary  Principals: 

Mr.  Maurice  Clarke,  Chairman,  Sabillasville 

Miss  Carolyn  Compton,  Secretary,  Brunswick 
English: 

Miss  Caroline  L.  Ziegler,   Chairman,  2704  N.   Charles  St.,   Baltimore 

Miss  Gertrude  A.  Young,  Secretary,  3702  Hayward  Avenue,  Baltimore 
Geography: 

Mr.  Alvin  V.  Burgess,  Chairman,  Raspeburg 

Mr.   Harry  Chayt,   Secretary,   School  43A,   Baltimore 
Guidance: 

Mrs.   Hildreth   S.   Lambert,   Chairman,   Patterson  Pk.   H.   S.,   Baltimore 

Miss   Dorothy  Eichhorn,    Secretary,   Garrison  Jr.   H.   S.,   Baltimore 
History: 

Mr.  Harry  Bard,  Chairman,   3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Mr.  Wilson  Valentine,  Secretary,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore 
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Home  Economics: 

Miss  Edna  B.  McNaughton,  Chairman,   College  Park 

Miss  Doris  V.  Church,  Secretary,   3418  Garrison  Blvd.,  Baltimore 

Industrial: 

Mr.  James  Proctor,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Mr.    Leroy   Longley,    Secretary,    Polytechnic    Institute,    Baltimore 

Intermediate : 

Miss  Audrey  R.  Deppenbrock,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 
Miss  Helen  A.  Medinger,  Secretary,   Stoneleigh 

Kindergarten-Primarj' : 


Mathematics : 

Mr.  Grover  W.  Norris,  Chairman,  1802  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Bowers,  Secretary,  Elkton 

^lodem  Language: 

Miss    Catherine    Beachley,    Chairman,    Hagerstowm 

Mr.  William  R.  McDorman,  Secretary,  City  College,  Baltimore 

Music  Educators: 

Mr.  Robert  Bolles,  Chairman,  1  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Frances  J.  Civis,   Secretary,   3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Occupational: 


Parent  Teacher: 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Cook,  President,  Indianhead 

Mrs.  Homer  V.  Hart,  Secretary,  Hagerstown 
Physical  Education: 

Mr.  Ernest  B.  Marx,  Chairman,  428  E.  North  Avenue,  Baltimore 

Miss  Ann  Mullan.  Secretary.  Western  High  School,  Baltimore 
School  Librarians: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stickley,  Chairman,  Silver  Spring 

Sister  Mary  Anthony,  Secretary,  Mt.  Washington 
Science: 

Mr.  Emerson  P.  Slacum,  Chairman,  Gaithersburg 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Robertson,  Secretary,  North  East 
Secondary' : 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Willis,  Chairman,  Cambridge 

Mr.  Ralph  Beachley,   Secretary,  North  East 
Special: 

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Wygant,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Dwight  Caskey,  Secretary,  408  W.  Joppa  Road,  Towson 
Teacher  Education: 

Dr.  G.  Nevin  Rebert,  Chairman,  Frederick 

Dr.  Evelyn  L.  Mudge,  Secretary,  Westminster 
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Vocational: 

Mr.   Ralph  Gallington,   President,    College  Park 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Dudderar,  Secretary,  Boys'  Vocational  School,  Howard 

and  Center  Streets,  Baltimore 


REGIONAL    GROUPS 

Lower  Eastern  Shore — Chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  McGi'ath,  Crisfield.  Meeting 
date,  April  10,  1942. 

Upper  Eastern  Shore — Chairman,  Mr.  M.  U.  Zimmerman,  Easton. 

Southern  Maryland — Chairman,  Miss  Lettie  Dent,  Leonardtown. 

Western  Maryland — Chairman,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Getty,  Grantsville. 

Central  Maryland — Unorganized. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,   N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMITTEE   MEMBERS    FROM   MARYLAND — 1941-42 

Academic  Freedom — Benjamin  C.  Willis,  Superintendent,  Washington 
County  Schools,  Hagerstown. 

Cooperatives — E.  Merritt  Douglass,  Principal,  Montgomery  Blair  Senior 
High  School,  Silver  Spring. 

Credit   Unions — Edv/in   W.    Broome,    Superintendent,    Montgomery    County 
Schools,  Rockville. 
Austin  A.  LaMar,  Principal.  Sherwood  High  School,  Sandy  Spring. 

Equal  Opportunity — Ernest  Smith,  4505  Stanford  Street,  Chevy  Chase. 

International  Relations — Harold  Benjamin,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park;  Charles  F.  Willis,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore. 

Legislative  Commission — Walter  H.  Davis,  Havre  de  Grace  High  School, 
Havre  de  Grace  (Exec.  Secy.  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Assn.);  George 
Fox,  Superintendent,  Anne  Arundel  County  Schools,  Annapolis;  E.  W. 
Pruitt,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Frederick;  David  E.  Weglein,  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools,  Baltimore. 

New  Voter  Preparation  and  Recognition — Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Assistant  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools,  Baltimore;  John  H.  Schwatka,  Principal.  South- 
ern High  School,  Baltimore. 

Office  of  Education — Florence  Bamberger,  Professor,  College  for  Teachers, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld.  President, 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 

Tax  Education  And  School  Finance — R.  Floyd  Cromwell,  Supeivisor  of 
Education  and  Vocational  Guidance,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Baltimore. 

Teacher  Preparation  and  Certification — Miss  Merle  S.  Bateman,  Director  of 
Teacher  Certification,  State  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore; 
Eunice  Crabtree,  Professor,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 

Tenure — Thomas  W.  Pyle,  Principal,  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Senior  High 
School,  Bethesda;  Ruth  E.  Smith,  1021  North  Market  Street,  Frederick. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1—1866 

2—1867 
3—1868 

4—1869 

5—1870 

6—1871 

7—1872 

8—1873 
9—1874 

10—1875 
11—1876 

12—1877 
13—1878 
14—1879 
15—1880 
16—1881 
17—1882 


Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  Thos.  D 
Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  98. 

St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 
Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Western  Female  High   School,  Baltimore.     President,  C.  K,  Nel- 
son;    Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  P. 
Wilkerson. 

Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 

Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  W.  B.  Worth- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 

Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M,  Garnett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  D.  A.  Hol- 
lingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Cumberland,    Md.      President,     William    Elliott,     Jr.;      Treasurer, 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
City   College,   Baltimore.    (One  day  during  N.   E.   A.)    President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Easton.  President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

City  College,  Baltimore.     President,  John  F.  Arthur;   Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Court  House,  Hagersto^vn.     President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Ocean  City.    President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Frederick.     President,  George   M.  Upshur;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Cumberland.     President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18 — 1883  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards;   Recording   Secretary,   A.    F.   Wilkerson. 

19 — 1884  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards: 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20 — 1885  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,   A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21 — 1886  Blue  Mountain  House.  President  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22 — 1887  Hygiea  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar;  Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

23—1888  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association).  Lewi3 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

24—1889  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer:  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,   167. 

25 — 1890  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 120. 

26 — 1891  Ocean  City.  President,  John  jI3.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 236. 

27 — 1892  Blue  Moun*^ain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893  No  mee1;ing  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28 — 1894  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers,  132. 

29 — 1895  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 

30 — 1896  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

31 — 1897  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 
— 1898  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 
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32 — 1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 

33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members.  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1905  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 

39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell:  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 1907  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  374. 

41—1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42 — 1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
BerrjTnan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
BerrjTTian;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  995. 

IG — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  785. 

47—1914  Ocean  Citj'.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  361. 
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48 — 1925  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Bucher;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
BerrjTnan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

5C — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 

51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 

52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglien;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 2,580. 

53 — 1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members. 
2,111. 

56 — 1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59 — 1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
retary Pro-tem,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulbourn;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61—1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,365. 

62 — 1929  Baltimore.  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,616. 

63 — 1930  Baltimore.  President,  Byron  J.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.   Davis;   members,  3,595. 

64 — 1931  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  BerrjTnan;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,550. 

65 — 1932  Baltimore.  President,  James  M.  Bennett;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,405. 

66 — 1933  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;    Secretary,   Walter   H.   Davis;    members,   3,472. 
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67 — 1934     Baltimore.    President.  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall;  Treasurer.  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man:  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3744. 

68—1935     Baltimore.     President,   Dr.   J.   Carey  Taylor;    Treasurer,   Dr.   R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;   number  members,  3579. 

69 — 1936     Baltimore.     President,     C.    Milton    Wright;     Treasurer,     Dr.    R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Members,  3543. 

70 — 1937     Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edith  V.   Walker;   Treasurer,  Dr.   R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3790. 

71 — 1938     Baltimore.     President,   Charles  L.   Kopp;   Treasurer,   Charles  W. 
Sylvester;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3757. 

72 — 1939     Baltimore.     President,  Wendell  E.  Dunn;  Treasurer,  Charles  W. 
Sylvester;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3678. 

73 — 1940     Baltimore.      President,      Miss    M.    Lilhan    Cheezum;      Treasurer, 
Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members  3655. 

74 — 1941     Baltimore.      President,    Miss    Ida    V.    Flowers;     Treasurer,    Mr. 
Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis;  nienibers 
*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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